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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. SENATOR SHERMAN’S bill for funding two humdred mil- 
lions of the continued bonds at three per cent., for five years, 
seems to be a godsend to all those Senators who have speeches to make 
on the financial question, or any other. It does not matter whether 
their speeches have or have not anything to do with the measure in 
question. They speak their piece all the same. One belabors the 
Arrears of Pensions Law; another abuses Mr. Hayes; a third has a 
good word to say for silver ; a fourth has an ill word for the national 
banks ; a fifth demands the Treasury reserves. But, with the exception 
of Mr. SHERMAN himself, and of Mr. Winpom, who opposes the bill, 
not a single Senator thinks it worth while to discuss the measure on its 
merits. If there is no rule of order in the Senate to compel gentlemen 
to speak to the point, their own self-respect should restrain them from 
such displays of logical incapacity as make up these speeches. The 
only question for the Senate to settle is the comparative wisdom of 
funding two hundred millions in this way, or keeping the whole amount 
within Government reach for redemption. For the former policy, 
there is to be alleged the prospect of a great reduction in our national 
income, which will make the redemption of more than eighty millions 
a year impossible. But it has been very well suggested that, before a 
funding bill is passed, the extent of the reduction of the national in- 
come should be ascertained by the passage of the bill which is to reduce 
the internal revenue taxes. 


THE debate on the merits of the Arrears of Pensions Law was con- 
fined to the Democratic members, Mr. Beck having impugned the 
measure as a colossal fraud and his friends having undertaken its de- 
fence. Here, again, neither party kept to the merits of the question 
before the Senate. One side ranted about the patriotic sacrifice of the 
soldiers and sailors who were to be benefited ; the other talked merely 
of saving the public money. So far as the Arrears of Pensions Law 
was a refusal on the part of the Government to plead the statute of 
limitation against those who were otherwise entitled to pensions, it was 
just enough. ‘The Government allows no such statute to be pleaded 
against itsclf, except in criminal cases. The vice of the law is that it 
provides for the admission of claims in a wholesale fashion, and their 
adjudication in a loose way, which enables the largest frauds upon the 
public purse. It is not the payments to just claimants which excite the 
public wrath, but the certainty that, of the two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions to be paid out, a large share will go into the pockets of scoundrels 
who have no claim whatever. It is no answer to say that these claims 
will be adjudicated as were the earlier claims under which other pen- 
sions are paid. ‘The lapse of years creates a demand for a more careful 
scrutiny of such claims, as the possibility of disproof has been dimin- 
ished and the opportunity for fraud increased. 


THIS pension business will be overdone very badly, if Congress 
should pass the measures which are now before it. It is proposed seri- 
ously to treat as entitled to a pension every man who served for as 
much as fourteen days in the War of Independence, in the second war 
with Great Britain, or in the Mexican War, and, if the pensioner be 
dead, to recognize his widow or his heirs as inheriting his claims to 
what he would have received. It is plain common-sense that no one 
is entitled to war-pensions except soldiers who received disabling 
wounds or injuries during the war, and the widows and minor orphans 
of those who where killed in the war. This is the rule recognized by 
every other country, and it is the rule of justice. Every pensioner is 
a burden upon the rest of the community, either directly or indirectly ; 
and no such burden should be imposed on behalf of men who did their 








plain duty as citizens and who received no material injury in the per- 
formance of it. Any other rule than this is an insult to the armies of 
the Republic, and, if men sound in life and limb are to be pensioned 
for taking part in the infamous act of public robbery called the Mexi- 
can War, why not include all those who served in the great struggle 
for the preservation of the national union? That is, why not make 
one million or so of able-bodied men public pensioners and virtual 
paupers, at the national expense. A disabled soldier is not a pauper 
for taking a pension ; a well man would be nothing less if he were to 
accept one. 


THE proposal made by Mr. OrtH to withdraw from the Speaker the 
power to select the committees of the House has substantial justice on 
its side. The organization of those committees has a very serious bear- 
ing on the course of Congressional legislation. When they are ill made 
up, the public business must suffer. If the Speaker were chosen to at- 
tend to the public business simply, or if he were selected evento secure 
the application of his own party’s principles to the public business, the 
choice might be left in his hands with safety. But, since his election has 
become a matter of bargain between fragments of his own party, and he 
goes into the chair with his hands tied by his relations to a petty minor- 
ity of the whole House, he has ceased to be fit to make the selection. 
This was seen in the election of Mr. RANDALL two years ago, when a 
bargain for New York votes bound him to constitute certain committees 
in the interest of that city. It is not less visible in the election of Mr. 
Kerrer. The weak point in Mr. OrtuH’s planis the insufficiency of his 
remedy. A committee of the House can be packed in the interest of 
a compact, factional minority, as easily as the Speaker can be influenced 
by such a minority. Wedo not see any remedy, except in elevating 
the tone of the House, and taking the selection from the caucus to the 
House itself, by independent members refusing to go into the caucus. 


Mr. RoseEson is calling attention, in a very practical way, to the 
right of the Government to resume great grants of land which have 
been made to various railroads, old and new, by proposing that these 
grants be formally cancelled by act of Congress. The North Pacific, 
of course, is the biggest loser by such a measure, as some forty-seven 
millions of acres of its grants will be resumed by this act. There 
is room for doubt as to the propriety of making such grants in any 
case. We have just seen a far-Western railroad very glad to buy 
its right of way through the territory of the Cherokees, securing no 
more than ground enough for its tracks and its stations. If that road 
can afford to do this, other roads might have been built on the grant 
of just so much land. But, even if land-grants are wise in some cases, 
it remains true that great areas of the public domain have been wasted 
in such grants. The most flagrant fraud was the concession of alternate 
sections along its route to the Illinois Central, a road which did not 
require a square yard of land beyond the amount actually needed 
for its own uses. That job we owed to Senator Douctas. The North 
Pacific road was nearly as exorbitant in its demands. The plan of 
its projectors was to build the road by means of money secured by 
bonds, to pay off these bonds by the sale of part of the lands, and 
to come into possession of a railroad and over a hundred million 
dollars worth of lands which had cost them the quarter million dollars, 
or thereabouts, which were regularly invested in the stock of the 
road. If they had been strong enough in the back, they would have 
carried their project through and made themselves millionaires at 
a very cheap rate. It is fortunate that their failure to complete the 
road within the time specified in the grant enables the Government 
to reconsider the terms of its bargain with them. 
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Mr. Grant’s change of front in the case of General Fitz-JoHN Por- 
TER has produced something of a ripple of talk and discussion. It is 
thought to improve materially General PorTEr’s chances of a restora- 
tion to his rank in the army, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the recent court-martial. General Porter’s friends are entitled to 
all the advantage they can derive from it; but they have no right to 
drag into the discussion General GARFIELD’s name, as though he had 
undergone a similar change of view. Up tothe last, Mr. GARFIELD 
never changed his mind in this matter. When General PorTER’s case 
was before the Senate, two years ago, we gave considerable offence to 
his friends in this city by our outspoken opposition to his claim. The 
late General Ropert PATTERSON expostulated with us in his character- 
istic way, and we agreed with him to submit the matter to General Gar- 
FIELD’s judgment, as that of a man who had exceptional opportunities 
for knowing all the facts, and the judicial calmness required for a just 
appreciation of them. To General PaTTEeRson’s great disappointment, 
General GARFIELD’s answer was a distinct approval of the course we 
were pursuing in the matter. Yet we are told now, when he no longer 
lives to contradict it, that he was busy with the preparation of a speech 
in General PorTER’s behalf, intending to repudiate his own verdict as 
a member of the court-martial which condemned him. We know that 
Mr. GarFIELD was capable of this magnanimity ; but we shall await the 
documentary evidence before we believe that he felt called upon to 
show it. 





TueE Bureau of Statistics makes a report of the exports of breadstuffs 
from all the customs districts of the United States during the month of 
December. It presents, of course, figures showing a decrease in ship- 
ments when compared with December, 1880. The totals from the 
statement are as follows : ‘ 


Total breadstuffs exported, December, 1880, 
Total breadstuffs exported, December, 1881, 


$18,626,243 
13,800,128 
What is very notable in the return is that every customs district on 
the Atlantic Coast contributes to the decrease, while, on the Pacific 
Coast, San Francisco made a large increase ; her shipments in December, 
1881, were $5,100,589, against $2,201,797 for December, 1880. The 
same thing is shown in the totals for the year. The breadstuffs ship- 
ments from all of the principal customs districts in 1880 were $275,936,- 
859,, while in 1881 they were $224,118,560. But San Franciscoalone, 
sending out in 1880 only $18,585,331, sent in 1881 $33,869,281. 





Tue New York Chamber of Commerce is moved to take action on 
the depressed condition of our mercantile marine, and to propose meas- 
ures for its restoration to its former status. It does not stultify itself 
by proposing to recreate our marine by admitting British vessels to 
American registry. As business men, its members know that our laws 
now permit Americans to own foreign-built vessels to any extent, and | 
that the opening of our registration to them would furnish no solid in- 
ducement to their purchase. They do recommend that Congress admit | 
free of duty all materials required for the construction of ships, and that 
it ‘place a bounty on the construction of wooden vessels and attempt the 
creation of a merchant marine by some system of bounty, or otherwise. 
This isa wonderful step forward for New York to take, and'we con- | 
gratulate the whole country on it, as promising a substantial agreement 
in thé matter of our policy. The proposal to admit the materials of | 
shipbuilding free of duty was opposed on the ground that it was useless _ 
to ‘provoke a ‘collision with the Protectionists on that issue.’ But the 
Protectionists are by nod means agreed in opposing this step. -A Dill | 
160king to this very’ policy was passed by a Protectionist ‘Congress in 
1877, but proved useless, through the mistake of specifying Some of the 
artielés $6 adinitted, and omitting‘ others. Many’ Protectionists ‘say : 


2The best coursé would'be t6‘apply to our merchant” ‘fhatifie the’ satife | > 
public debt wipes mway-a large part-ofthe+indebtedness,- and peuts 


policy: whick ‘has developed ott Other indistries< 7 IF “we charged 
differential duties on goods imported in other than’ American bettors, 
and ‘prohibited the importation of foreign goods except‘in ships of the | 
countries which producéd them,~ we would have a merchant mariné of 
our Own: “But, if we are to continue to apply Freé*Frade ‘principles to | 
this ontindustry, there would be'no great’ ‘unfairness i “extending ‘them 
Soimewhat Yarther> ad? allowing“our' ship-BuilderS ‘to’ constrict PHeir 


| the two Commonwealths. 





ships on any terms which Actaallpswill “indice ship pebuildiizg? ‘ther | 


than to continue restrictions which prevent it.’? The New York pro- 
posal we do not think the best, but it is better than nothing. 





THE canals of the State of New York made the poorest financial show- 
ing last year of any in their history. The revenue was less than in any 
year since 1825, and twenty per cent. under the cost of maintenance 
and operation. Their total revenues were $818,264 and the expendi- 
tures $1,023,907. Two or three of the smaller ones returned a trifling 
surplus, but the Champlain Canal lost $168,191, and the Erie $27,029. 
In 1880, the whole system returned a surplus of $311,118. The 
Auditor of the Canal Department, in making his report, points out 
that it will be necessary to grant some relief to the Department by an 
act of the Legislature, or it will be extremely embarrassed. Under the 
existing law, only the amount earned in one year can be expended in 
the next, and, as this sum in 1881 was but $818,264, it is insufficient to 
keep the canals open later than July rst. Theaverage net freight charge 
by canal for 1881 was $1.28 per ton, against $2.87 ten years ago. The 
Superintendent urges that the canals should be made free. Were it not 
for them, he argues, the city of New York would be entirely dependent 
upon the railways, and would possess no greater facilities than Boston, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore. Free canals would, he thinks, prevent exor- 
bitant rail tariffs, this being shown, in his opinion, by the fact that during 
the present railroad war all-rail tariffs are as cheap as water rates of 
transportation. 





GOVERNOR CORNELL’s message to the New York Legislature is a 
valuable but not a striking review of the affairs of the largest of our 
Commonwealths. The most interesting points are those which relate to 
the State finances. New York is not heavily in debt, owing a little over 
seven millions of dollars, chiefly on account of her canal-system. The 
annual expenses are not enormous, as the payments of the year were 
considerably less than thirteen millions. Yet even New York is seriously 
embarrassed by the problem of raising money enough to pay State and 
county expenses. Her methods of taxation are notoriously inferior to 
those in use in Pennsylvania, and do not reach all classes of the com- 
munity with a fair reference to their ability to pay. But the chief em- 
barrassment arises from the fact that the national Government monopo- 
lizes all the sources of revenue from indirect taxation, and both State 
and county have to pay their way by direct taxes. If even New York 
finds this burdensome, it must be much more so to States of less 
wealth than she who seek to do their full duty in the matter of main- 
taining an efficient police and educating their people. When the 
German States found themselves involved in the same difficulty, after 
their union under one government in Berlin, Prince BisMARCK came 
to their aid by distributing among them a part of the national revenue 
from customs and excises. The same course must be taken—as, indeed, 
in 1835 it was taken,—by the American Government for the financial 
relief of the States. 





Minnesota has completed and Virginia is beginning the readjust- 
ment of their public debts. We fail to see much difference between 
It is quite true that all but a very few of 
the holders’ of the Minnesota repudiated bonds agreed to accept 
fifty cents on the dollar of theiramount. But they did so simply be- 
cause they believed they would get nothing if they did not take that. 
They lent honest money in good faith:to the State, and the State has 
confiscated fifty cents of every dollar and renews its promise to pay 
them the balance. This is the more disgraceful as the State is-wealthy 
and prosperous,' and could afford:to pay them in: full, if -it chose, It 
cannot put oes -/ — of pay ‘such as has been : seieedh i in, Vit- 
gittia’s behalf. onebraqabal lo wW 5: re? ce ogc 
Mie ceinuneieiibn: bilv yame shee nities ue Z lies Virgina 


down the’ interest soncthe:test: to three,:per- cent. = Nebody:,ex- 
pects to see’ Virginiaypay. ithe; principal of ;.this.debt,- Indeed, it 
would .be-waste of money: to: payuit, since: moneynis worth morg,than 
thrée Spegccent-.in the Commonwealth: .A three per: cent... Virginia 
bond; therefore,-is by2no-meansion <the-samefooting..as. a .three per 
cént:bond of the national Gavernment, and ithe sssumption that; Mits 
ginia should pay-moi mbrejsbecaubeatds supposed the United States ean 
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borrow at that rate, is fallacious. A Virginia bond is not a privileged | still persists in his purpose to revise the Constitution, to modify the 


investment outside the State,—nor, for many purposes, inside it. Even 
a Richmond bank cannot deposit it as the security for the issue of 
national bank-notes. Again, it is a bond issued by a State which has 
destroyed its credit with the public, while that of the general Govern- 
ment has been maintained steadily. Nobody knows how long even this 
pitiful three per cent. will be paid, while everybody knows that Uncle 
Sam’s checks come as regularly as quarter-day. The forced reduction 
of the interest, therefore, amounts to a repudiation of the principal on 
just the Minnesota scale. The one State is little better than the other. 


THE termination of the Reading Railroad struggle in favor of the 
GOWEN management is, on the whole, a public gain. Mr. Gowen has 
been a somewhat reckless manager of the corporation’s affairs. He is too 
sanguine to be asafe business man. The present unfortunate condition 
of the road is due largely to his bad management and excessive ex- 
tension of its business. It is to be hoped, however, that adversity has 
taught him alesson. He is restored to the direction, not because his 
past conduct is approved, but because people have more confidence in 
his personal probity than that of the men he displaces. His election 
keeps the road out of the hands -of a ring of New York speculators 
whose influence was greatly feared, and it gives him a chance to redeem 
the errors of the past by restoring the road to a sound financial footing. 


THE Democrats of Philadelphia are learning slowly the lesson of 
public spirit which may secure us good city government through co- 
operation with the Independent Republicans. This is seen by the 
refusal in several wards to nominate regular Democratic tickets where 
an Independent Republican is fighting the ‘‘ machine.’’ In others, the 
‘«machine’s’’ Democrats had their way, and did its bidding by putting 
forward candidates whose election is not even desired. 

We rejoice to see that Mr. Pattison secures the Philadelphia vote 
as the Democratic candidate.for Governor. Mr. Parrison is not all 
that could be desired ; but he has been an honest and efficient comp- 
troller, and will poll a heavier vote in Philadelphia than would any 
other man of his party. 


Ir is gratifying to observe the very general unanimity with which 
the proposal to sell to the University of Pennsylvania another slice of 
the Almshouse property has been received by the people and the press 
of this city. It shows that the University holds a very different place 
in public esteem from that which it occupied ten years ago, and that 
our people are beginning to feel a civic pride in the institution, such as 
hardly has been felt since the eraof the Revolution. The price offered 
for the land is much less than the market-value ; but the University is 
debarred from using it for any but educational purposes, or alienating 
it without the consent of the city, and agrees to establish permanently 
fifty scholarships, open to the graduates of the city’s public schools. 
One of the first uses of the new acquisition will be the establishment of 
acollege of veterinary surgery, for which the funds have been secured. 


Mr. GLADSTONE and the Liberal organs announce, bit by bit, the 
programme of the coming session of Parliament. Mr. BRADLAUGH’s 
claim to take the oath and his seat will be supported with the full force 
of the Ministry. The Irish members who are in prison under the Co- 
ercion Act will not be released, and some time will be given to modify 
the methods of procedure in the House, so as to prevent the renewal 
of obstruction; the plan will be much like the c/éture of the French 
Corps Legis 'atif. No land law like that in Ireland will be adopted for 
Great Britain, but existing restrictions‘on the purchase and acquisition 
The suffrage in the English counties will. be’ 
assimilated to that of the boroughs ; but no changes as regards the Irish 
borough suffrage are announcéd. In fine, it is to be an English and 
Scotch session this time,—not an Irish one. The Land Act may have 
failed in its chief purpose, but the Ministry will give it a somewhat 
longer trial before they propose any new legislation for Ireland, unless 
it be, as Mr. Bricut hints, still more strenuous coercion. 


‘THE situation in France has changed only through M. GamBerra’s 
having laid his plans more fully before the Chamber of Deputies. He 


| 





| really urgent. 


character of the Senate, and to substitute huge for moderately large 
constituencies. The Chamber may agree to his plans with regard to the 
Senate, if he insists on them, even though they may think them not 
But it is not so likely to vote the change in the size 
of the constituencies, since the avowed object of that change is to se- 
cure a Chamber different in character from itself. It is even less 
likely to do so now than on the eve of a general election, as they know 
that, when M. GamsBetTa gets his new law passed, he will be for put- 
ting it into operation at the earliest opportunity. Unless something 
turns up, M. Gamsetra will be beaten on this issue. 

We suspect that his coquetting with the English treaty of com- 
merce is due to his anxiety as to the future of his Administration. 
He would like to oblige England in the matter. He is not held back 
by any principle from making the concession she asks. He is anxious 
for her support in European politics. All the motives which secured 
the Treaty of 1865 are equally forcible now. But he dare not offend 
the pronounced Protectionists in the Chamber by making the conces- 
sions asked ; so he renews the old treaty for another month, hoping by 
that time to be out of the woods. 

His recent appointments which have given offence did so because 
they were so like NAPoLeon III.’s. Every country has its share of un- 
scrupulous fellows who back the side which looks the strongest. M. 
Weiss was a Bonapartist till 1870, a Legitimist under Marshal 
MacMauon, and is a Gambettist now,—always with violence. Up- . 
right rulers despise such creatures ;_ rulers of no principle accept their 
support. M. GamBetra gives M. WEIss a place. 


In Germany, the situation is still one of contention and irritation. 
Rumor says the Crown Prince has had a quarrel with the Chancellor, 
which is within the range of probability. Meanwhile, Prince Bis- 
MARCK is trying to conciliate the Catholics by whittling down the May 
Laws bit by bit, while they ask simply for their repeal. It is pleasant 
to see that the Progressists—Liberals of the type of Professor VincHow, 
—sustain their demand. At last, there is a party of German Liberals 
who believe in the toleration of even Catholics. 





THE revolt in the southwestern Slav provinces of Austria may prove 
a very serious business to the Hapspurcs. The dual empire contains 
far more Slavs than Germans and Magyars. The proportions are fifty- 
nine to forty-one. The recent accessions of territory increase their 
number. Nothing could add to their disgust and indignation at their 
treatment. From Bohemia down to the Montenegrin frontier, the whole 
of these millions are agitated by oppression and insolence, the Magyars 
being far worse to them than the Germans. During the recent struggle 
for the emancipation of oppressed peoples of their own race, they saw 
Vienna and Pesth heartily united in the support of the Turkish bond- 
master. They are made to feel at every turn that they are nothing and 
count for nothing in the councils of the Empire. The paper currency 
no longer bears its denomination in Slavonic as well as German and 
Magyar. Where they belong to the Greek Church, an overbearing pro- 
paganda is carried on for their conversion to Catholicism, and the 
Government gives it every supp8rt. At last, the Slavs of Bosnia have 
broken out in revolt, and no one can tell how far the conflagration may 
spread. The Vienna papers speak of it as a thing of no importance ; 
but they cannot conceal their anxiety. It may amount to nothing this 
year, or next; but, sooner or later, Austria-Hungary will lose their 
Slavonic provinces, and the Balkan Peninsula will be in the hands of a 
Slavonic confederation. That is Russia’s programme. 


In Egypt, the Anglo-French note, as we predicted, has merely 
forced a sharper. definition of. the two forces which are struggling for 
possession of the country. The army very distinctly tell CHERIF Pacha, 
the Prime Minister, that they regard the note as an impertinence, and 
the ‘* council of notables ’’—called in the dispatches the Egyptian Par- 
liament,—insists on its right to control the purse-strings. Neither the 
Khedive nor CHErRIF Pacha have any reason to deny this claim. On the 
contrary, they probably support it as a very decent pretence for getting 
rid of the foreigners who now control the finances. Republican France 
and Constitutional England can hardly unite in denying that the repre- 
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sentatives of the Egyptian people shall have a say in the expenditure of 
the taxes levicd on them. To over-ride a Khedive was an easy matter 
for the diplomates ; to set aside the vote of a popular assembly will not 
be so easy. 

Meanwhile, that clever joint aote is making an unpleasant stir in 
diplomatic circles. The other Courts are saying: ‘‘We thought that 
it was agreed that all Europe shall act toget her in this Eastern muddle ; 
but here are two powers isolating themselves from the rest for the man- 
agement of Egypt.’’ And then the Sultan reminds them that they dis- 
tinctly recognized his suzerainty over Egypt when they asked his help 
in getting rid of the ex-Khedive ; yet now they are meddling in 
Egypt’s affairs without a word of deference to his authority ! 








AN UNCHARTERED CORPORATION. 


CLOSER acquaintance with the history of the ancient vorld 
A has shown that it is not easy to apply to modern ¢ ircum- 
stances the lessons which were supposed to be drawn from the 
observation of its politics. The circumstances of the old Greeks 
and Romans were essentially different from our own. The very 
terms we have borrowed from them bore a meaning which differs 
utterly from that which we now attach to them. “Brutus was a 
republican who slew a tyrant;” true, but “republican” meant 
aristocrat in his time, and the “tyrant” was the representative of 
the uprising of the poor against the oppression of the rich. To 
such discoveries as these we owe it that the names of ancient 
worthies figure so much less freely in political writing and speaking. 
A Secretary of State no longer is obliged to “cut twenty Roman 
consuls”’ out of a President’s inaugural before letting him speak 
his piece. 

But, while the superficial aspects of ancient history are found 
much less instructive than was supposed, there are lessons beneath 
its surface which are of the utmost value. One of these is the 
certainty of the overthrow of popular liberty through the adoption 
of a policy of foreign conquest and the necessity of maintaining 
armies of occupation. “The man on horseback” is never far off 
when a republic ceases to be content with its own national limits. 
Another is the danger to republics of secret associations, organized 
nominally for the promotion of certain political purposes, but ex- 
isting really for the promotion of the private interests of its mem- 
bers. Modern historians of Greece tell us that Athens was fairly 
honeycombed by such associations (hetertas) ; that at every point 
in her later history they exerted a malign influence upon the 
fortunes of the commonwealth ; and that, whatever their political 
purpose in the beginning, they soon became little more than organi- 
zations for the promotion of personal ends. The Thirty Tyrants, 
whom the Spartans set up as an Athenian aristocracy, proved to 
be nothing but an unscrupulous heferia of this sort; and it is 
to the denunciations of the aristocratic orator, CRITIAS, and the aris- 
tocratic historian, XENoPHON, that we owe the knowledge of their 
unscrupulous self-sceking. 

The history of similar organizations belongs to the later days of 
the Roman Republic, when street-clubs (“ collegia compitalicia,”’) 
played a large part in promoting the designs of unscrupulous and 
unprincipled leaders like CLoprus. Even Casar was obliged to 
<ssent to the proposals of the aristocracy for their suppression, so 
mischievous to the State had they become. Every man who had 
a cause or a principle to fight for, found these selfish and personal 
organizations in his way. 

The part that such secret organizations have played in Euro- 
pean political history is well known. The only attempt to trans- 
plant them to America was the short-lived organization of the 
Know-Nothing party. We have many other secret societies ; but, 
whatever may be said of the un-wisdom of such fraternities, and 
of their tendency to cramp public spirit, they cannot be charged 
with attempts to influence eur politics; and the fear of their 





influence ceased with the rapid decay of the Anti-Masonic party. 
But we have in another shape something not unlike the old Greek 
and Roman secret clubs, which does affect our politics most disas- 
trously, and which is running the same career of moral decay 
as carried them over from political to merely personal aims. 

The organization of what we call the “ machine” in America 
is a great corporation of persons associated, for secret as well as 
public action, in a way which reminds us of those political fraterni- 
ties of the Old World. The alleged purpose of the “ machine” is 
political. To some extent, this claim is justifiable; but there is 
also a large element of pretence and falsehocd in the claim. It is 
much more properly an organization for the retention of power in 
the hands of certain people, than one for the maintenance of certain 
political principles. This comes to light whenever the “ machine” 
finds its interests coming into collision with those of the party. It 
will sell out to its political enemies, rather than suffer its own 
power to be endangered. Thus, the Democratic “ machine” in 
Ohio, and the Republican “ machine” in New York, worked last 
November for the defeat, rather than the election, of the regular 
candidates of their own parties, because the election of those can- 
didates would have been a blow to the power of the ‘“ machine.” 
Whatever amount of political principle may control such organiza- 
tions in their inception, they soon reach the much lower moral level 
on which personal ambition is the controlling force. In politics, as 
in theology, all narrowness tends to grow narrower. COLERIDGE 
says: “The man who begins by loving Christianity better than the 
truth, will soon come to love his own sect better than Christianity, 
and will end by loving himself best of all.” So, also, runs the course 
of political degeneracy in the description Mr. Emerson has made 
famous by his quotation of it. It opens like a broad and well- 
shaded avenue or boulevard; narrows first to a country road, and 
then to a forest-path ; and last of all dwindles to a squirrel-track, 
and runs up a tree. 

The American “ machine” is made up of a great association ‘of 
office-holders,—or of office-seekers, if the party in whose interest it 
pretends to act be in the minority. These, knowing the greater 
force which can be exerted by a compact and well-disciplined 
body, associate themselves together for the common interest. 
Some of their number are governed by a genuine loyalty to the 
party and its principles. The greater number are moved by con- 
sideration of what there is to get by a profession of such loyalty. 
They delight in a fervid condition of political feeling, becausz 
their profit lies in it. They practice on the excitability of the peo- 
ple at large, because every kind of political antagonism tends to 
strengthen their power. It is their interest that men of different 
views should hate each other, rather than that all good citizens 
co-operate for the public good. But they laugh in their sleeves at 
it all, and behind the scenes they fraternize with those whan they 
abuse in public, in a way which would scandalize the dear people, 
who know only their public appearances. 

That there should be any motive for such associations as these, 
is due to the remissness of the American people. The “ machine” 
has not been organized out of pure depravity. We have forced its 
members into this arrangement for their mutual defence. A great 
number of our fellow-citizens are needed to carry on our very com- 
plete and elaborate system of popular government. These, when 
they are appointed, find themselves exposed to the danger of losing 
their places as soon as the popular opinion in politics may change. 
If they were appointed to keep their places as long as they chose 
to behave themselves, they would use some energy to retain them 
by merit. Finding that it is not merit, but the result of popular 
elections, which determines their retention in office, they direct 
their energies to keeping the elections all right. And, finding 
that they can do this best by a close organization of their forces 
for a common ead, they efiect that organization. Of course, some 
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body must take the general direction, and generally there are plenty 
who are eager enough for the exercise of the substantial power 
which attends this position. This chief we call the ‘*boss;” but 
we make a great mistake if we suppose that the “ boss”’ creates 
the “machine.” It is we who create the “ machine,” by our ab- 
surd regulation of our various civil services; and it is the “ ma- 
chine”? which makes the “ boss.” Strike down one, and another 
will take his place. There always be a supply of men of no great 


moral sensitiveness, and some ability as organizers, to manage such | 


bodies. Once in a while, a “man” turns up at the top. 

By merit raised tp that bad eminence, his whole character seems 
to fit and qualify him for the perfection of such a system. He is 
fitted by taste and habit for the work of corrupting men. He 
spreads his polluting influence, like a huge spider’s web, to the re- 
motest corners of a great Commonwealth. He presents himself as 
a new “ enemy of souls” to every young man who is entering upon 
public life. He is a genius in the work of corrupting conscience 
and destroying character. 

But most of the “bosses ” are not of this character. Theyare 
rather what the system has made them, than makers of the system. 
They have learned their worst lesson from their contact with it. 
They would have been better men if it never had existed for their 
temptation. In so far as it has ruined them morally, the ruin lies 
at our doors. Our neglect led them into this evil association. 

The cure for the system is not merely an attack upon the “ ma- 
chine” and its managers. That, indeed, must come first. Dut, to 
break it up, we must destroy the force to which it owes its existence. 
We must remove the motive which impels office-holders and office- 
seekers to show themselves more active in politics than other men, 
by creating a tenure of office for life or good behavior. Thus far, 
the talk of a civil service reform has been confined to national 
politics. The necessity for such a reform in State and local govern- 
ment is far more urgent than it is in that of the nation; just as 
good local government is more important to us than even good 
national government. And good local government we will not get 
until we have emancipated the local office-holder from that slavery 
to the “machine” into which we have sold him, and converted 


him from a political “worker” into a self-respecting and indepen-* 


dent citizen. Until that is accomplished, the Independents will have 
effected nothing of permanent value. 





THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. 


N the esthetic cult, the picturesque young poet occupies the 
| place of the pale young curate in the older dispensation. That 
the Bunthornes and Grosvenors, and their devotees, cre as legiti- 
mate subjects of ridicule as were the Charles Honeymans and their 
disciples, and the young ladies who poured out their tea and 
worked them slippers in Berlin wool, will not be denied. If the 
curates had been mere impostors, scorn and contempt, rather than 
kindly laughter, would have been their lot. And so personal 
vanity and affectation, and the silliness of ignorant devotees, cannot 
make ridiculous a real intellectual movement, such as that which 
finds a superficial expression in the verses and in the knee-breeches 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

The prominence given to this young gentleman has amused 
and somewhat puzzled those of us who have followed the course of 
English thought for the past twenty years or more, and, knowing 
who its leaders are, and recognizing their work and influence, have 
stood amazed to see a not remarkable disciple placed in the attitude 
of amaster, Mr. Wilde is simply a pale young curate of the zs- 
thetic cult. He is not altogether an impostor. He has some 
knowledge of poetry and art, an educated taste, and an acquaint- 
ance with the teachings of modern critics, and he is quite qualified 
to preach to an ordinary congregation, such as he is likely to find 
in several American cities. What he has to say, however, has been 











said very often of late years by stronger men than he, and the 
absurdities that have given him accidental prominence are only 
worthy of the compliment of ridicule in so far as Mr. Wilde is a 
representative of one phase, and that a small and subordinate one, 
of contemporary English culture. 

The strongest evidence of the reality of the English rénazssance, 
so-called, is in the infinite variety of its manifestations. It is not 
confined to any one of the fine arts; it is not confined even to art 
in the widest sense, for the awakened feeling for the fine arts has 
come with that intellectual awakening that revivified the literature, 
the science, the religion, of the English people in this nineteenth 
century. We may go back to Shelley and Keats, to Byron and 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, to study the stronger influences that 
are felt in modern art; but the movement with which we are con- 
cerned has a very definite beginning. The Gothic revival and 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, out of which contemporary zstheti- 
cism springs, have their origin side by side with the Oxford move- 
ment in the Church of England. It was out of the Tractarian 
controversy that the ecclesiastical revival came, and it was this that 
gave the impulse to the study of mediaeval art. Pugin’s work in 
architecture and ecclesiology was directly connected with anda 
part of the religious movement, and in the revival of Gothic archi- 
tecture to meet the new demands of the national church, the whole 
character of English art began to undergo a change. Nor was this 
all. The first volume of “Modern Painters,’ by “An Oxford 
Graduate,” was published in the same year with the later «‘ Tracts 
for the Times;” and one must have read Mr. Ruskin very lightly 
not to have felt in his teaching as deep a religious fervor as ever 
preacher had. Out of the same centre of intellectual activity that 
produced Newman and Pusey and Keble, came the closely allied 
influence of this other leader, preaching the religion of truth and 
earnestness and fidelity and sacrifice in art. The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood grew up under Mr. Ruskin’s teaching ; the rising archi- 
tects were directed by him to the examples of Florence and of 
Venice; the young poets of England studied the Florentines. 
And thus secular art, as well as ecclesiastical, was directed back 
from the charnel-house of an effete pseudo-classicism to the light 
of Gothic faith. 

It is impossible for the most superficial critic to overlook the 
intimate connection of this artistic movement—an organized 
revolt against the commonplace,—with the fervor of the religious 
revolt against the stolid complacency of the national religion. The 
practical mind of the average Briton did not all at once respond 
to the new teaching; but by and by he began to recognize that 
beauty might be better than ugliness. Business considerations 
here came into play. The ecclesiological revival had extended to 
secular life. People were building better houses and were calling 
for better furniture. There came to be a demand for glass, and 
textiles, and metal-work, such as the medieval workmen made, 
whom Mr. Ruskin praised ; and British workmen found it would be 
to their interest to supply these things. The history of the South 
Kensington Museum and its schools is familiar, and we on this side 
of the Atlantic have long since recognized their work. Architects 
and painters were encouraged to devote their thought, not only to 
large designs, but to minute interior decorations. The world was 
ransacked for beautiful things for home adornment, and intercourse 
with Eastern countries, and especially with Japan, brought in new 
influences to make their impress upon decorative art. Thus, little 
by little, the tiny stream that had its rise at Oxford, forty years 
ago, flowed on, and spread, and received many tributaries, till it has 
become a broad stream that makes a barren soil to bring forth 
fruit. 

Such was the origin of the decorative revival as a vital force. 
But the course of this current has not been undeviating. The 
Oxford movement stirred up the English mind, but the Church did 
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not have all the benefit of the awakening. Carlyle and the “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets” were a power, as well as the “Tracts for the 
Times ;” the leaders in philosophy and science set their influence 
against the authority of the Fathers; out of the very body of 
Tractarians themselves, the little group of Positivists was recruited. 
Speculation had succeeded to lethargy, and every man sought that 
which satisfied him best. The earlier Pre-Raphaelites had turned to 
the simplicity of Wordsworth or the briliant coloring of Keats; 
the younger men went back to Shelley, and found in his intensity 
of feeling, and in his essential paganism of thought, the model for 
their imitation. The revival of Shelley was quite as important as 
the revival of Keats. It was not the cause but the sign of a pagan 
revival that has developed within the Gothic movement, and has 
had its outcome in the fashionable agnosticism. 

It is not possible, here, to trace all these complex currents that 
cross and recross in contemporary English art, or even to name 
the poets and painters who represent them; but it is important 
to refer to these influences, because they explain the existence of so 
many little groups or sects, each formed around some central 
luminary, and that important characteristic of the whole Grosvenor 
Gallery school,—-the existence of an apparently intense religious 
devotion side by side with the boldest sensuality. It is important to 
consider, too, the intimate connection between the arts—the literary 
character of English painting and the pictorial character of Eng- 
lish poetry,—-and the opportunities of the modern painters to impress 
themselves upon the public, not through their pictures, but through 
the press. It is not only that Mr. Morris expounds his decorative 
system in winning verse, or that Mr. Rossetti writes sonnets more 
brilliant and intense than his pictures, but that each “ master ”’ has 
his little school of admiring critics, who devote themselves to the 
elucidation of his artistic thought and the propagation of his fame. 
It is not necessary that there should be any real community of 
thought or purpose. The hardest realism or the most sublimated 
spirituality may be equally admired, if only the critics can discover 
something in the picture that the painter was not able to express, 
or a “ preciousness”’ in the poem that the common mind fails to 
comprehend ; and thus the bewildered seeker after truth, fearful of 
his own judgment, can do nothing but sit down at the feet of any 
self-satisfied Bunthorne, and drink in the incomprehensible from 
his lips. 

The absurdities of the fashionable zxsthetic school are the 
natural result of the prevailing experimentalism in English art. 
Mr, Ruskin’s thesis was that, if you can get back the faith and 
earnestness of the medizeval artists, you can doas good work as 
they did. The teaching of Mr. Burne Jones’s disciples is: try to 
imitate the work of the medizval artists, or of the Greek artists, 
or of anybody else, and it will help you to imagine how they 
thought. From this we get the Boticellian costumes, the stained 
glass attitudes, the theatrical “intensity” and nonsense. These 
things are the froth upon the surface of the stream; but the stream 
runs on all the same. 

In so far as there has been an awakening of the zxsthetic con- 
science, art in England and America has revived. The very fact 
that we can go into a shop, and fill our houses with beautiful things, 
—or that we have beautiful houses to put them in,—is evidence of 
this. The great body of good and faithful work in painting and in 
poetry that the advanced critics do not recognize, is further evi- 
dence. And for all this we do need to make our fullest acknowledg- 
ments to the leaders in English art. But to their followers and 
their clagueurs, who often applaud without reason the bad with the 
good, we owe nothing; and as little do we owe to the affected archx- 
ology of fashionable society. To the faithful student, to the man 
or woman of true artistic feeling, these things are an offence ; 
to the great public, they are foolishness. But the great public 
itself is not wholly blind to the dignity of true art, and it has 





been quick enough to detect the spurious character of the sunflower 
and lily school. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


ROFESSOR SARGENT of Harvard, the special agent of the Census 
Bureau in charge of the forestry statistics, is making an interesting 
and valuable collection of data in reference to the subject. His maps 
showing the timber-supply of the country, indicating the extent of the 
woodlands in each section, the amount cut over, etc., are a novel fea- 
ture and one of practical utility. They enable persons interested in the 
subject to judge with facility and accuracy how much timber the country 
still has. Thus far, the maps relate to pine timber, and cover seven 
States. The following tabular statement shows how much pine of mer- 
chantable quality remained standing on the 31st of May, 1880, and how 
many feet had been cut during the twelve months preceding that date: 
State. 


Feet standing. Feet cut. 


Texas, 67,508,500,000 174,440,000 
Wisconsin, . 41,000,000,000 2,097,299,000 
Michigan, . 35,000,000,000 4,497,211,000 
Mississippi, 23,97 5,000,000 115,775,000 
Alabama, . yr pt 245,390,000 
Florida, 6,615,000. 208,056,000 
Minnesota, 6,100,000, te 540,977,000 


The enormous cutting in Wisconsin and Michigan is conspicuously 
disclosed. At this rate, it will not take long to exhaust the pine timber 
in these States. At the rate of 1880,—and since that year the cutting 
has been doubtless increased,—Wisconsin’s supply would last less than 
twenty years, and Michigan’s only seven. To Texas and other States 
of the South, we shall have to look for pine by the time the next census 
is being taken. 





DECIDEDLY the most entertaining story of experiences in ‘‘ taking the 
census ’’ is that furnished by the special agent who was sent to our 
Alaskan territories, —Mr. Ivan Perrorr. To the casual reader, the nar- 
rative of his operations, which were only completed in September last, 
is even amusing, though Mr. Petrorr himself was very likely not able 
to see the exact point where the fun camein. The body of our esteemed 
fellow-citizens dwelling up in the neighborhood of Behring’s Straits, and 
thence southward, on the islands and on the mainland, are not favorable 
subjects in any respect for the work of the census-gatherer. Their 
climate is cold, their manners bad, their cupidity strong, and their dis- 
position towards the great Government, to which they are presumed to 
‘*owe allegiance, ’’ a thing of much unsettledness. Mr. PEtROFF, in 
gathering his data, was several times wrecked and repeatedly plundered, 
while the Kolosh Indians, near Cape Yaktag, held him prisoner for 
seven weeks, and were so inclined to make way with him, as well as the 
stores and property he had in charge, that he escaped, at night, with 
cheerful satisfaction that they had spared his life. It does not revive 
the flagging patriotism of our regard for Alaska to hear Mr. PETROFF’S 
report. 





WuatT are we coming to in the way of titles for fiction? Do our 
novelists expect anybody to remember their works by name? Take some 
of the recent titles of Mr. James’s and Mr. Howe Lw’s, for instance. 
They are so unsubstantial, so abstract, that they leave no distinct im- 
pression on the memory. Mr. James writes of ‘An International 
Episode,’’ and anon concerning ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady,’’ while Mr. 
HOoWELLs, after giving ‘‘ A Chance Acquaintance ’’ and ‘ < Out of the 
Question,’”’ is presenting us now ‘A Modern Instance.’’ These are 
all distressingly intangible. How are we to recall such ae: “The 
Lady of the Aroostook’’ is better, of course; ‘‘ Aroostook’’ is a good, 
strong name, and fixes the mnemonic sense. ‘‘ The Americans,’ ‘‘ The 
Europeans,” ** The, Undiscovered Country,’’ and even ‘‘ Their Wed- 
ding Journey,”’ will do much better; while ‘‘ Roderick Hudson’’ may 
as readily be remembered as | ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,’’ or ‘‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’’ or ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.’’ ‘There is a revolt, doubtless, among 
our younger fictionists against titles that savor aught of the sensational, 
and in the movement away from the dime-novel school we are landed 
in these mazy, unfixed and unfixable selections. Mr. LATHROP, too, 
is treating us at the present moment to ‘‘ An Echo of Passion ;’’ and 
next we may have ‘‘A Remembrance of a Circumstance,’’ or some- 
thing of the sort, from some other of this pleasing school of authorship. 
It is certain that there was no such selection of titles in SHAKESPEARE’S OF 
MILTON’s little stories, nor is there now in those of the chief English and 
French novel-writers. From Huco down, they select titles that fix 
the attention and fasten themselves in the memory. It may be thought 
immaterial, but a strong name will prolong a book’s life. 





OnE of the most remarkable features in the MAHONE movement in 
Virginia is its want of reason. Aside from the primary dishonesty of 
repudiation, there is in this case the additional discredit of committing 
it unnecessarily. The fact is that the State is not seriously overbur- 
dened with debt, if the amount ‘‘set off’’ to West Virginia is to be 
left out of consideration. The State Treasurer’s report for 1880, 
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recently presented, shows the whole debt to be $29,614,793, upon which 
the annual interest charge is $1,523,516. For 1880, the revenues were 
$2,632,345 and the expenditures $2,152,028, leaving a balance of 
$480,317. This balance is considerably deficient, certainly, in meeting 
the whole interest ; but the Treasurer reports a continued improvement 
in the financial condition, and it is very evident that it needs but an 
earnest and sincere effort on the part of the people of the State to fully 
meet all their obligations, (omitting the disputed West Virginia quota, ) 
and so to restore their credit. Mr. RIDDLEBERGER proposes to scale 
the principal and reduce the rate of interest by force ; with more hon- 
est leaders now, and more sincere financiers heretofore, Virginia might 
have secured the like advantages, simply by meeting her engagements 
honestly. ‘Chat would have been creditable to herself, and it would 
have been gratifying to her friends, as well as pleasing to her creditors. 





Burt the plan was taken, in order to affect political results and to 
bring about a change in leadership, of persuading the people that they 
could not do what they had promised. This was a persuasion, as is 
very sufficiently shown, essentially dishonest. The people of Virginia 
might have met their obligations ; they might dosonow. Mr. RIDDLE- 
BERGER and his captain are putting upon them a garment of shame 
when they might easily have preserved to themselves the garb of hon- 
esty and honor. Akin to this business, the other movements in the 
Southern States to break the front of the ‘‘ Bourbons ’’—in other words, 
to make a revolution in political control and leadership,—appear, at 
this distance, to be mostly proceeding on issues that are selected because 
they promise to tickle the ears of the unintelligent. Thus, in one State, 
the people are to be persuaded that a poll-tax is an oppression, and in 
another that there should be no restraint upon cattle running at large. 
(Of the precise merits of this question,—in South Carolina,—we do 
not, however, undertake to judge, at present.) In Tennessee, the 
attempt has been made, as in Virginia, to produce the belief that the 
debt is too great a burden to be carried; but, fortunately, the effort 
there has won but little success, so far, and the presumption is that a 
fairly honest settlement will be effected on the one hundred per cent. 
principal and three per cent. interest basis. It is a great pity, certainly, 
that political issues in the South should be made to turn upon propo- 
sitions that are insincere and dishonest in some States, and actually 
dishonorable in others ; while it is a greater pity that the demagogues 
who are dexterous enough to shape issues in such a way should win 
success by their chicanery. 





THE situation of the great British institutions of learning, as to 
wealth etc., presents some very remarkable contrasts with our own 
universities and colleges. The income from the estates of Trinity 
College, Dublin, granted by EtizaBetu for the most part out of for- 
feited estates, averages between two hundred and fifty and three hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. In 1610, James I. conferred upon the 
college the right of presentation to eighteen livings, and the college 
subsequently purchased three more. These livings caused a stream— 
though not a very brisk one,—of promotion among the Fellows, some 
of them being very valuable. One was worth over seventy-five hundred 
dollars a year ; another over seven thousand dollars a year; four more 
were above five thousand dollars, while only two were under twenty-five 
hundred dollars. Ali had houses and lands attached, and most of them 
very few Protestant parishioners. When the Church of Ireland was 
disendowed, the Government gave seven hundred thousand dollars 
as compensation for the college’s loss of patronage. In 1812, Fellows of 
the college were made to forfeit their fellowship by marriage ; but this 
was repealed in 1840, and, inasmuch as the income of a Senior Fellow 
averages six thousand dollars a year, nearly double the best fellowships 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and the possessor can marry, they are much 
better places than anything of the kind in England. 

The Provost has a separate estate attached to his office, which is 
worth about twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars a year. He is pro- 
vided with a great mansion adjoining the college, and is better off 
than any head of a house at Oxford or Cambridge. The estates of 
Trinity College are among the largest in Ireland, and are scattered 
over the country; in many cases, they have been practically alienated 
by being let on a perpetual lease. Large tracts in the West belong to 
the college, and their Kerry tenants are now negotiating for a reduction. 





LIVING AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 

Wee we asked to name the truest poet and most earnest literary 

worker among the living writers of the South, we should un- 

hesitatingly name Paul H. Hayne. He has not risen to sudden popu- 

larity like Geofge W. Cable; ‘he has not touched the Southern heart 

so deeply as Father Ryan, with verses that breathe a living fire; he has 

not aroused a quick enthusiasm by spirited lyrics, like the ‘‘ My Mary- 

land’’ of Randall; but he stands to-day as the best exponent of 
Southern literature. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne was born on the 1st of January, 1830, in 











Charleston, South Carolina. He is sprung from an ancient and honor- 
able family, distinguished alike in war and in peace, on the battle-field 
and in legislative halls. Like Pope, young Hayne almost ‘‘lisp’d in 
numbers ;’’ for we learn that he wrote verse when he was scarcely nine 
years old. At the same early age, his celebrated uncle, General Robert 
Y. Hayne, taught him how to ride and shoot, and told his mother that 
he ‘‘ never saw a braver little boy with gun or horse.’’ The poet has 
always been devoted to field sports, and whenever the day is fine he 
spends several hours in the saddle, with gun and dog. He has a favor- 
ite horse (Maggie), a gentle creature, which follows him about like a 
dog. He learned to read at so early an age that he cannot remember 
when he did not know hisletters. In addition to ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
“The Arabian Nights,’’ ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,’’ and other books 
that boys delight in, Paul was also fond of solid reading. ‘‘ The An- 
atomy of Melancholy,’ ’ ¢¢Froissart’s Chronicles,’’ and Sir ‘Thomas 
Brown’s works, divided his youthful years with romances and adventures. 
For Sir Walter Scott, he has always had a tender and loving admi- 
ration. 

Mr. Hayne was educated in his native city, and carried off many 
prizes, both at school and college. Soon after leaving college, he be- 
came the centre of a group of ardent and brilliant youths who longed 
to win glory in the path of literature. William Gilmore Simms was 
the Mentor of those gifted young men, whom he loved to gather around 
him, and whose enthusiasm he fired by his own example. The first 
regular literary position held by Mr. Hayne was that of editor of the 
Southern Literary Gazette, a weekly paper published in Charleston in 
1852. The Gazette was merged into the Weekly News in 1853, Mr. 
Hayne occupying the editorial chair of the new paper. The next year, the 
News failed ; and its editor became a contributor to the Southern Liver- 
ary Messenger and a regular writer on the daily papers of Charleston. 

When Russell's Magazine was started in Charleston in 1857, Paul 
H. Hayne was appointed its editor, and continued with it for two years. 
It soon became a leading exponent of Southern literature. Previous to 
assuming charge of this magazine, Mr. Hayne published through Ticknor 
& Fields, in 1855, his first volume of poems. With a few exceptions, the 
volume was merely a collection of fugitive pieces. The most brilliant 
of these exceptions was the ‘‘ Temptation of Venus,’’ a poem which was 
very generally admired. It is rich and warm in coloring, but strictly 
moral; thus offering a pleasing contrast to the poem of Swinburne upon 
the same subject. Mr. E. P. Whipple pronounced Mr. Hayne’s first 
volume one of great promise, as well as fine performance. He gave 
him credit for possessing an artistic taste and skill equal to his fertility 
and strength of emotion, adding: ‘‘ There is nothing fiery in the thought, 
nothing puerile in the feeling, nothing concerted in the expression.”’ 

In 1857, Mr. Hayne’s second volume of poems was published by a 
Charleston house, and had an extensive sale. Several of the pieces went 
the rounds of the press, and have taken their place in the popular 
poetry of the country. One, especially,—‘‘ The Ode to Sleep,’’—was 
widely read, both here and in England. Bryant, Longfellow, Willis, and 
other American poets, spoke highly of the verses of the young South- 
ern poet. In 1859, Mr. Hayne’s third volume of poems was published 
by Ticknor & Fields. The At/antic Monthly said of this work: ‘ Mr. 
Hayne’s volume shows culture, thoughtfulness, sensibility to natural 
beauty, and great refinement of feeling. In many of his sonnets, the 
poet shows a genuine vigor of expression and maturity of purpose.’’ 

‘* Avolio,’’ the longest peem in the collection, received the 
warmest praise from the New York 777bune, Times, and other journals, 
one critic going so far as to pronounce it ‘‘ one of the finest poems in 
the English language.’’ The poem takes us back in imagination to the 
time when the Normans ruled in Sicily. A goodly ship sailed from 
Ceos to Smyrna in the loveliest season of the year, and, passing many 
palm-covered islands, whose odors were wafted on the soft breezes to 
those on the ship, they became intoxicated with enjoyment, and sank 
into a delicious, dreamy repose, while the vessel drifted on whither she 
would, asthe currents caught her. Among the passengers was Avolro, 
a. gentleman who was well skilled in arms as well as learned in the arts 
and sciences. He persuaded his companions to land on the perfumed 
isles and explore their mysteries. ‘hey went ashore, and strayed 
about, passing from one delight to another. Suddenly they saw before 
them an elevated piece of ground, covered with dark and dismal trees. 
Everything around grew hideous and gloomy. The companions of 
Avot fled in terror from the dreadful spot, while he, spell-bound, 
could not fly, but was impelled to move onward. On, on, 
he was urged, until he found himself before a towering gate- 
way, where stood a dismal mansion, buried in gloomy ivy. From 
this house issued an immense serpent 

«« Which showed its fiery fangs, hissed in the gleam 
Its own fell eyeballs kindled.” 

The monster quickly disappeared, and again appeared, having the 
same shape, but changed in aspect. Avo/io demanded in the name of 
God what he was and why he came in such ‘‘ questionable shape ;”’ 
when 

“ A voice, thin and low, 
Broke like a mudded rill: ‘ Bethink thee well ! 
This isle is Cos, of which old legends tell 
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“ Such marvels, Has thou never heard of me— 


The island’s fated queen? : 

Foul as I am, there was a time, Oh! youth! 

When these fierce eyes were fonts of love and truth ; 
There was a time when woman’s blooming grace 
Glowed through the flush of roses in my face ; 
When,—but I sinned a deep and damning sin,— 

I cursed the great Diana! I defied 

The night’s immaculate goddess, argent-eyed, 
And holiest of immortals! I denied 

The eternal night which looks so cold and calm— 
Therefore, O, stranger! am I what lam?!” 

She went on to tell Avo/o that she must remain a serpent forever, 
unless she should meet some man, braver than Ajax, who would kiss 
her on the mouth, and thus break the spell and restore her to her for- 
mer shape. <Avolio was touched by her story, and, after receiving a 
solemn assurance that he should not become the victim of a plan ar- 
ranged for his destruction, 

“He signed the monster nearer, closed his eyes, 
And with some natural shudderings, some deep sighs, 
Gave up his pallid lips to the foul kiss. 
What followed then ?—a traitorous serpent hiss, 
Sharper for triumph? O! not so, he felt 
A warm, rich, clinging mouth approach and melt 
In languid, loving sweetness on his own, 
And two fond arms caressingly were thrown 
About his neck. : 
He raised his eyes, released from brief despair— 
They rested on a maiden tall and fair— 
Fair as the tropic morn when morn is new ; 
And her sweet glances smote him through and through.” 


The Queen of Cos became Avolto’s bride, and the bold lover had 
no cause to regret his courage. ‘This isa very meagre outline of a most 
beautiful poem, which must be read entire to be properly appreciated. 

In the spring of 1861, Mr. Hayne was drawn from poetical dreams 
to practical things, and was called upon to see ‘‘ grim-visaged war’’ in 
all its misery. His home in Charleston was burned by the bursting of 
some shells, accidentally fired as the Northern forces were entering the 
city. After the war, in 1865, he became one of the editors of Zhe 
Constitutionalist of Augusta, Georgia ; but, his health failing him, after 
six months he retired, and settled at Copse Hill, a cottage situated on 
the Georgia Railroad, about sixteen miles from Augusta. Eighteen 
acres of uncultivated land surround his little house, which is built on 
the top of a hill, at the foot of which lies the railroad-track. One who 
is familiar with the spot says the place looks inviting only in the spring 
and early summer, when the front-garden is full of flowers, the back- 
garden of vegetables, and the porches are covered with vines of jasmine 
and woodbine. Occasionally, the silence is broken in upon by some 
visitor, —a personal or literary friend of the poet. But the occupants of 
the cottage are never lonely, for all the American magazines and many 
of the English periodicals are regularly sent to Mr. Hayne by the pub- 
lishers ; also, new books. His library, rather miscellaneous in its char- 
acter, contains about two thousand volumes. On the fly-leaves of many 
of his books may be seen a verse or two, sometimes an entire poem, 
written in pencil. When in good health, he is in the habit of walking 
while reading, and writes, when an idea occurs, on what 1s most con- 
veniently at hand. 

‘To resume the story of the poet’s literary life, in 1866-7, H. Rives 
Pollard, editor of the Southern Opinion, a literary and political weekly 
paper, published in Richmond, Virginia, offered a prize of one hun- 
dred dollars tor the best poem connected with the late war. Mr. 

-Hayne’s poem—‘‘ The Confederates in the Field,’’-—won the prize. 
Mr. Pollard then asked him to become the literary editor of Southern 
Opinion. He accepted the offer, and for two years wrote all the criticisms 
of books and the ‘‘ war reminiscences ’’ that appeared in the paper. 
About the same time,—that is, in 1867-8,—Mr. Hayne contributed 
frequently to Southern Society, a weekly literary journal of high char- 
acter commenced in Baltimore in October, 1867. In this paper first 
appeared his ‘‘ Fire Pictures,’’ which was republished after the great 
Chicago fire. In 1868, also, he contributed frequently to the Banner 
of the South, a literary paper published in Augusta, Georgia, under the 
editorial management of Father Ryan. 

During the last twelve years, Mr. Hayne has done an immense 
amount of literary work, book-reviewing, etc., for half a dozen differ- 
ent journals, besides contributing poems to the Southern Magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Magasine, Scribner's Monthly, Lippincott’ s 
Magazine, the Galaxy, etc., and writing stories, essays and sketches for 
Appleton’'s Fournal and other periodicals. 

Mr. Hayne has written a ‘* Memoir of William Gilmore Simms,”’ 
which Harper & Brothers have had in their possession for several years. 
‘* It will be published,’’ they say, ‘‘ at some future time.’”’ In 1873, 
Mr. Hayne collected the poems of his friend, Henry Timrod, and pub- 
lished them, accompanigd by a sympathetic memoir. The volume was 
very popular, and soon reached a third edition. About the same time, 
a fourth volume of his own poems was published, and met with a very 
flattering reception. In 1875, ‘‘ The Mountain of the Lovers, and 
Other Poems,’’ was given to the public, and contributed greatly to Mr. 
Hayne’s poetical reputation. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have in 








preparation a complete edition of his poems and a small volume of 
‘Poems for Children.’’ The former work will be gotten up in the 
best style, similar to the ‘‘ Library ’’ edition of Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, and will contain a fine portrait of the poet, besides numerous illus- 
trations, together with an introduction by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston. 
It will be a stbscription volume. 

Mr. Hayne was married on the 2oth of May, 1852, immediately after 
graduating at the bar, to Mary Middleton Michel, only daughter of 
Dr. William Michel, of Charleston. His wife is of French descent ; 
her grandfather was General De Michel, of the imperial army of France. 
Her father was educated at Chartres, graduated in the medical college 
of Paris, and was the youngest surgeon in Napoleon’s army. He was 
severely wounded at the battle of Leipzig in the discharge of his duties. 
In 1864, Napoleon III. presented him, through the French consul at 
Charleston, with a medal, in recognition of his ‘‘ services under fire 
on the field.’’ 


On the ‘‘distaff’’ side of the house, Mrs. Hayne is descended from 


Simon Fraser, (Lord: Lovat,) who was executed for treason on ‘Tower 
Hill, March zoth, 1747, having taken a prominent part in the Rebel- 
lion of 1745. His estates having been confiscated to the Crown, his 
direct descendants fled to America, and it is interesting to know that 
Mrs. Hayne’s grandfather, Richard Fraser, gave its name to Beaufort, 
South Carolina, after his castle of Beaufort in Scotland. 

Mrs. Hayne has been the friend, companion, comfort and solace of 
her poet-husband in all the trials of his life. She has brightened his 
secluded home by her ever-cheerful company, acted as his amanuensis 
when he was stretched on the bed of suffering, and nursed him through 
severe attacks of illness. For five years, Mr. Hayne has been in deli- 
cate health, and suffered greatly from frequent attacks of hemorrhage. 
He has borne bravely and sweetly the severe taxing of his strength, and 
those who are aware of his condition are surprised that he has been able 
to accomplish so much fine work under such circumstances. He was quite 
indisposed when he composed the ‘International Cotton Exposition 
Ode,’’ which has been highly praised as a fine, scholarly production, 
full of imaginative power. ‘‘ The Yorktown Centennial Lyric,’? which 
proved so popular, was written after an attack of hemorrhage. 

Mr. Hayne is a rapid writer generally,—that is, his conception is 
rapid ; of late years, he has proven himself, also, a careful artist, and 
nothing careless, unfinished, or ‘‘ half made-up,’’ is allowed to leave his 
hands. His love of nature is pure and unbounded, and no American 
poet has written more beautifully about the ever-varying charms of 
earth and sky. Among the sweetest of his poems of nature, we may 
mention ‘‘ The Voice of the Pine,’’ ‘* Thunder at Midnight,’’ ‘* Musca- 
dines,’’ ‘‘ Midsummer in the South,’’ and ‘Forest Pictures.’’ His 
many delicious sonnets have earned for him the tile of the ‘‘ sonnet- 
writer of America.’’ He has touched all the chords of his lyre. ‘* The 

Jonny Brown Hand”’ tells the story of domestic love ; in “ Camby- 
ses,’’ he is classic; in ‘‘ The Wife of Brittany,’’ we have a sketch of 
medieval life ; in the ‘“‘ Mountain of the Lovers,’’ we enjoy a glimpse 
of the quaint charm of the old chronicles; in the ‘‘ Fire Pictures,”’ 
he is intensely realistic. 

Mr. Hayne’s father, after whom he was named, was a lieutenant in 
the navy who had been promoted for his signal bravery in a ‘ cutting- 
out ’’ expedition against pirates on the coast of Africa. He died of 
yellow fever, on the ship ‘‘ Vincennes,’’ in 1831, in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age’ Mr. Hayne has always had a peculiarly tender feeling 
toward his young and unfortunate father; and one of his bitterest re- 
grets is that he died before he was old eriough to remember him. The 
poet has expressed his feelings on the subject in the following verses : 


“My father! in the mist-enshrouded past, 
My boyish thoughts have wandered o’er and o’er 
To thy lone grave upon a distant shore,— 
The wanderer of the waters, still at last. 


«« Never in boyhood have [ blithely sprung 
To catch my father’s voice, or climb his knee; 
He was a constant pilgrim of the sea, 
And died upon it when his boy was young. 


«“ In dreams, in dreams, we’ve mingled, and a swell 
Of feeling mightier for the eye’s eclipse ; 
The music of a blest apocalypse 
Hath murmured through my spirit like a spell 


« Ah, then! ofttimes, a sadder scene will rise,— 
A gallant vessel through the mist-bound day 
Lifting her spectral spars above the bay, 

Swayed gloomily against the glimmering skies. 


“ O’er the dim billows thundering, peals a booin 
Of the deep gun that bursteth asa knell 
When the brave tender to the brave farewg)l, 

And strong arms bear a comrade to the tomb. 


«“ The opened sod; a sorrowing band beside ; 
One rattling roll of musketry,—and then, 
A man no more among his fellow-men,— 
Darkness his chamber and the earth his bride. 
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“ My father sleeps in peace ; perchance more blest 
Than some he left to mourn him, and to know 
The bitter blight of an enduring woe, 
Longing (how oft!) with him to be at rest.” 


Paul H. Hayne’s reputation has extended to the Continent, and 
Victor Hugo has evinced much interest in his literary and personal 
history. The old French genius has collected several of Mr. Hayne’s 
poems in his portfolio. 
see that the American poet (Hayne,) is one whit inferior to his accom- 
plished English contemporary (William Morris,) in tenderness, sweet- 
ness, grace, and ideal charm, while we venture to say that he has more 
of the true poetic enthusiasm.’’ Bayard Taylor said he preferred Mr. 
Hayne’s atmosphere to that of William Morris: ‘‘ The latter is so 
November-ish, while Hayne’s is the breath of May.’’ 

EuGENE L, DiDIeEr. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE FOLITICAL SITUATION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


T“HE recent action of the Republican Committee of Pennsylvania in 
calling the Convention so long before November as the roth of 
May, the action of the Independent conference in Philadelphia on the 
12th instant, and the now undenied certainty that the ‘‘ machine ”’ assign- 
ments have been made for at least three of the four nominations of the 
Republican ticket, have caused a general discussion of the political 
situation in the State by the press of Pennsylvania. Much of this is, of 
course, perfunctory and unimportant; in a majority of cases, the view 
taken is simply one of party bondage. From the outspoken journals on 
both sides, however, and some of the more independent, a few extracts 
of interest may be made. ‘The Scranton Repudiican (Rep.,) urges the 
danger that dissensions in the Republican organization will ‘‘lead to 
Democratic victory.’’ It says: 

“It will not do to ignore the Independent movement and try to sneer it out of ex- 
istence. Those who are already identified with it, and who may hereafter see fit to 
unite their fortunes with it, unless fair play prevails in the ranks of the regulars, are too 
intelligent to be sneered out of the line which their convictions have marked out. It 
is no argument to denounce them as cranks and impracticals, because they see fit to 
persevere in a course which, viewed from the standpoint of those who think differently, 
may seem perverse ; and the only sensible way to meet the situation is by doing away 
with such practices as have given ground for complaint, nominate men of recognized 


fitness for important positions, and let the popular voice prevail at the primary and in 
the Convention.” 


The Lancaster Juelligencer (Dem.), in a review of the proceedings 
of the Independent conference, says that the action taken in it ‘‘ showed 
political sagacity ;’’ and proceeds to give its own idea of the plans and 
purposes of those comprising the conference, as follows : 

«“ Had they fixed their convention in advance of the Republican, they would have 
encountered opposition in it to the nomination of a ticket; they would have been put 
into the position of attempting to dictate their ticket to the regular organization, or they 
might have been betrayed into the selection of a ticket acceptable to the Cameron 
managers. It can be easily understood that it was the policy of Mr. Wolfe and his 
more aggressive colleagues to make the show of being bold enough to put their ticket 
in the field in advance, and yet to appear to be conciliatory enough to defer their nomi- 
nations until after the regulars had made theirs. By this move, they abate none of 
their independence, while they put themselves in a better position, before the more 
timid of their followers, to justify their intended revolt. For they know very well 
that the policy of the Stalwarts is as fully disclosed now as it will be when the Conven- 
tion is held. Beaver is to be nominated for Governor, and one of their own kind for 
Secretary of Internal Affairs.” 


The Easton Free Press (Rep.,) is confident that the number of anti- 
Cameron Republicans in the State is increasing. In view of this, it 
says, ‘‘ party unity while the Camerons remain in power is not a very 
probable event ;’’ and adds: 


“The argument of the ‘ bosses’ is that without the Camerons the Republican party 
could not retain power. Since the character and strength of the anti-Cameron element 
in the party are what they are, it seems plain that there cannot be a united Republican 
party again under the Cameron ‘bosses.’ Without unity, and with the voting strength 
of the Independent Republicans constantly increasing, it seems equally plain that either 
the Camerons must be made to respond to the popular demand of the party, or the 
Democrats will win a victory. This is the situation that the Republican Convention at 
Harrisburg ought to consider on May toth. ‘That conventjon ought to do what it can 
to unite the party. It is certain that the nomination of General Beaver will split the 
party, because Beaver means nothing else than Cameron and the ‘ bosses.’ The party 
ought to be united ; and the way to unite it is not to nominate a Cameron ticket.” 


The Lancaster Zxaminer (Stalwart Rep.,) regards the Independent 
in politics as an ‘‘ amusing little cuss,’’ like ‘‘ Artemus Ward’s’’ mon- 
key, ‘‘ simply because he is an imitation of an ideal,’’—‘‘a kind of 
Oscar Wilde in sincerity, parading in silk tights and lily decorations.”’ 

The Harrisburg . Ze/egraph (Cameron Rep.,) says of the Inde- 
pendents: 

« They cry ‘ Down with the bosses!’ and—stop. They have no governmental policy 
to propose, and nothing to promise to those who join their movement. And itis a 
movement made solely against the party that has brought Pennsylvania to the proud 
position she now occupies.” 

The Chambersburg Repository (Stalwart Rep.,) denominates the 
Independent conference ‘‘ the crank convention,’’ and amongst other 
remarks upon it places these: 

“On looking over the list, we observe the names of a good many old ladies among 
them, while the others are generally well-known cranks who have been figuring more 
or less prominently for the last year or two. Mr. Pinkerton of Chester County was 
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made president, and, on taking the chair, said ‘they were determined to assert their 
manhood,’—in which laudable effort everyone will wish them success. Mr. Pinker- 


| ton further said that ‘the leaders must abdicate;’ but we trust not until we find 


something better to substitute, and this is not the entertainment to which the cranks 
invite us.” 

The fixing of the Republican Convention for May t1oth has the 
consequence, as was pointed out in THE AMERICAN a week ago, of put- 
ting the choice of many delegates into the hands of county committees. 
This is favorable to the ‘‘ machine ’’ management always, as it is easier 
to manipulate a committee than a freshly chosen county convention, or 
the primary elections under the ‘‘ Crawford County system.’’ The 
Lancaster /ugu:rer (Rep.), speaking for a county that has eight dele- 
gates to send, and which has repeatedly been subjected to ‘‘ machine”’ 
control by sharp methods of management, (its people being largely 
opposed to them, ) naturally makes these comments : 

“In this county particularly, the calling of the Convention at so early a date will 
be a great inconvenience. Our primary meetings are held on the last Saturday in 
May, and we will be compelled to hold a special meeting to elect delegates to this 
State Convention, or fall back on the odious and unpopular plan of appointing by 
county committees.” 

The Chambersburg Public Opinion (Rep.,) speaks in a similar vein 
with regard to Franklin County. It says: 

“This action will prevent a full and fair expression of the people in-the election 
of delegates ; and this is, of course, just what was intended by the ‘machine.’ The 
county conventions throughout the State, asa rule, are held during the latter part of 
May or June.” 

The Bradford Republican (Rep.), discussing the time of holding the 
Siate Convention, urges that, ‘‘in the meantime, it is the duty of all 
Republicans to become informed as to the character and political rela- 
tions of the several candidates.’’ It means, doubtless, that this should. 
be done with a view of making proper selections at the Convention ; 
but, as the names are already ‘‘ slated ’’ for all but the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor,—probably for that, also,—the practical usefulness of ‘‘ becoming 
informed ’’ is not easily perceptible. The Beaver Zzmes is of opinion 
that ‘‘it behooves the ‘ bosses’ to move cautiously,’’ and that, * if there 
is a repetition of the methods put in force two years ago to stifle the 
popular voice, there will be thunder and lightning all along the sky.’’ 
It might be suggested, perhaps, as to this, that, instead of leaving the 
lightning so much ‘along the sky,’’ it would be better for some of it 
to strike. 

As to the ticket ‘‘slated,’’ the Altoona Zribune (Rep.,) says : 

“Senator John Stewart and William Henry Rawle are understood to be the two 
leading candidates for the Republican nomination for Judge of the Supreme Court. It 
is further understood that Mr. Rawle is to get the nomination.” 

No doubt is entertained in the circle of Mr. Rawle’s friends that 
the Zrzduxe’s statement is correct. The Chester Republican (Rep.,) 
discusses the general sgtuation thus : 

«The Republican party, particularly in this State, is threatened with a disaster that 
will require ail the sagacity of a majority of its advocates to avert. The popular dis- 
content with the machinery by which it has of late years been governed, and to which 
attention has been directed by this paper and other representatives of public opinion, 
is very perceptibly growing. The organization of the Committee of One Hundred in 
Philadelphia, and the evident determination of the best citizens of all classes to sustain 
them in their efforts to punish and correct abuses, and the outspoken opposition to 
‘ring’ rule in this county, [Delaware,] should arouse the ‘ bosses,’ who pride them- 
selves on their political shfewdness, to the fact that the continuance of their game 
means serious if not fatal disaster to Republicanism under its present form.” 

The Media American (Cameron Rep.), Chairman Cooper’s journal, 
discusses the Independent conference at length. _ Its article has several 
obvious objects. One of these is to identify the movement closely 
with Mr. Wolfe’s political personality; another is to induce the im- 
pression that the vote for Mr. Wolfe in November (49,984,) contained 
the ballots of twenty-three thousand Democrats,—the fact being that of 
those who supported him there were about thirty-eight thousand Re- 
publicans avd the remainder 11,984 Democrats; and a third is 
to establish the belief that the Independents now mean to bring about 
a ‘‘fusion ’’ of their movement with the Democratic party,—this repre- 
sentation being as untrue as the others. The American says : 

« The purpose is personal with Wolfe, as it is with the more ncisy who assembled 
in his conference; and their action of Thursday, following that of last fall, is so 
plainly at variance that only the blind can fail to see a form of political hypocrisy 
which stands self-accused in the light of assertions and professions made so closely to- 
gether that few can forget them. We believe in conciliation and wisdom in our 
party’s counsels, but we do not believe in seeking to meet mere pretexts, Every rea- 
sonable complaint as to party methods and nominations should be frankly met and 
corrected as rapidly as possible ; but, when a great party is invited to leave the domain 
of reason, only to experiment in that of unreason, it accomplishes no good, and makes 
cowards of its members.” 


. 


LITERATURE. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

RS. ROBINSON dedicates her book (‘‘ Massachusetts in the 
Woman Suffrage Movement.’’ By Harriet H. Robinson. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, )‘* to the young women of Massachusetts who enjoy 
the fruits of the labors of those whose names are recorded in these 

pages, with the hope that, since they find the path so well opened to 
them for better educational, social and political advantages, they may 
bear in mind how much the woman’s rights movement has done to clear 
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the way.’’ ‘The volume consists of an introduction, and six chapters 
of narrative, which cover one hundred and eighty-eight pages, and an 
appendix and an admirable index, which make seventy-seven pages 
more. Mrs. Robinson has rendered good service to those who desire 
in a brief space to find the general progress of the woman’s rights 
movement. But the history of an active campaign, carried on through 
thirty years, with the antecedent and incipient stages, which reach back 
over a hundred years, cannot be told in so small a space. Besides, we 
are too near in time to get a true perspective, either of the work or 
workers. But the summary of the author is remarkable and valuable. 
Beginning with the pungent letters of Abigail Adams, in 1774, the 
author traces the growth of the movement, which is now well rooted on 
both sides the Atlantic, and has become one of the permanent questions 
of the age. ‘Those who suppose the woman’s rights movement is a 
thing to be laughed at, and of no consequence, would do well to read 
in this book the changes made by it in the statutes which affect married 
women, widows and mothers: A _ few extracts will show what a dif- 
ferent legal condition women now hold from that held by them thirty 
years ago, and how much kinder and more just the lawis. In the 
chapter on ‘‘ Legal and Legislative History,”’ it appears that the hus- 
band had the sole custody of his wife’s person and of her minor chil- 
dren. He‘could punish her with ‘‘a stick no bigger than his thumb ;’’ 
and she could not complain against him. 

«The wife could make no contract and no will, nor without her husband’s consent 
dispose of the legal interest of her real estate. He had the income of her real estate, 
and if they ever had a living child his ownership of the real estate continued till his 
death. He could forbid her to buy a loaf of bread ora pound of sugar, or contract 
for a load of wood to keep the family warm. She did not own a rag of her own 
clothing. She had no personal rights, and could hardly call her soul her own. Her 
husband could steal her children, rob her of her clothing and her earnings, neglect to 
support the family; and she had no legal redress. If a wife earned money by her labor, 
the husband could claim the pay as his share of the proceeding. To-day, a married 
woman can hold her own property, if it is held or bought in her own name, and can 
make a will disposing of it. A man is no longer the only heir of his wife’s property. 
A married woman can now make contracts, enter into co-partnerships, carry on busi- 
ness, invest her own earnings for her own use and behoof, and she is also responsible 
for her own debts. She can be executrix, administratrix, guardian, or trustee. She 
can testify in the courts for or against her husband. If a husband see fit to whip his 
wife with a ‘stick no bigger than his thumb,’ she can have him bound over to keep 
the peace for two years. If she live apart from him, she can attach his property for 


the support of herself and her children. She can release, transfer or convey any in- . 


terest she may have in real estate, subject only to the life-interest which the husband 
may have at herdeath. A married woman is now the owner of her own clothing to 
the value of two thousand dollars, although the act granting this (passed in 1879,) 
calls such apparel the ‘gifts of her husband,’ not recognizing the fact that most mar- 
ried women earn or help earn their own clothing.” 

Mrs. Robinson reports the woman’s rights conventions, the petitions 
to legislative bodies, some of the ‘‘ hearings ’’ held before law-makers, 
and the various phases of the work which went to make up the results 
already accomplished. The first convention was held in Seneca Falls, 
New York, in 1848. It adjourned to Rochester, and held another ses- 
sion two weeks later. Then, for several years, conventions were held 
each year which drew together many of the active anti-slavery men and 
women, into whose movement the question of the rights of woman had 
come as a force so strong that that society was divided on account of 
their admission as equal members, with the right to speak and to serve 
on committees. ‘Then began the organization of societies, State and 
national. A vivid but brief description of these is given, and of the 
persons who took part in them. ‘The author comments with severity 
on the effort of Massachusetts suffragists to secure the co-operation of 
the Republican party. She derides the solid endorsements which were 
from time to time made part of the Republican platform ; but she quotes 
eminent legal authority (Hon. Samuel E. Sewall,) as saying that ‘‘ the 
last thirty years have done more to improve the law for married woman 
than the four hundred preceding ;’’ and these thirty years were years 
when the Republican party ruled in Massachusetts and established what- 
ever laws were made. 

Mrs. Robinson is mistaken in saying that ‘‘the name of the 
‘American Equal Rights Association,’ was on motion changed to that of 
‘ National Woman Suffrage Association.’’’ The American Equal Rights 
Association held its last mee‘ing before the National Association was 
formed. She is also mistaken in saying that ‘the Woman's Journal 
was set up by the New England Woman’s Suffrage Association.’’ The 
New England Association has aided the Woman’s Journal in its con- 
tinuance ; but it began its existence with a joint stock company, and 
had nothing to do with the New England Association. The Agifator, 
edited by Mrs. Livermore, was bought and merged in the Woman's 
Fourna/ at its beginning, and Mrs. Livermore was made editor. Miss 
Anthony was never imprisoned for attempting to vote; nor was she 
present at the hearing before the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1863. But these are minor matters. The history, as told by 
Mrs. Robinson, though only a -keleton, aid far from full or complete, is 
in the main accurate, and will well repay perusal by those interested 
in the subject. ‘The large appendix is crowded full of additional in- 
teresting matter and fuller particulars of the work narrated in the main 
_part of the volume. ‘There are extracts from the book of Hannah 
Mather Crocker, written in 1818, who ‘‘ evidently wanted her sex to 
be, not too independent, but just independent enough.’’ There is also 





a brief history of the ‘‘ World’s Anti-Slavery Convention,’’ in London, 
in 1840, which excluded Lucretia Mott and the other woman delegates. 
“* The Lowell Offering, and Its Writers,’’ have an interesting chapter, 
This bright little magazine was entirely the work of the Lowell factory- 
girls, of whom Mrs. Robinson was one. Among them were those who 
became poets, artists and writers of some eminence. They had twelve 
full hours of work in the factory every day. But they found time to 
give this substantial proof that brain-work and hand-work are not 
enemies. 

The call for the first national woman’s rights convention, with the 
names of the signers, and the officers of the conventiom, are given in 
the appendix ; and so is the protest of Dr. Harriet H. Hunt against 
being taxed without representation. This Miss Hunt did till herdeath, 
during a period of twenty-one years. Conventions held by Mrs. Car- 
oline H. Dall, the three conventions held in Middlesex county, the 
woman suffrage commemoration convention in 1880, are more particu- 
larly noted in the appendix. Mrs. Robinson also gives in the appendix 
a very interesting summary of voting-laws relating to women, from 1691 
to 1822, by which it appears that women might have voted in Massa- 
chusetts for town officers up to 1809, as the statute allowed ‘‘ any per- 
son’’ who had paid taxes two years to vote for such officers. The 
school suffrage law, the three decisions of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts against women,—viz., in the case of the taxes of Sarah E. 
Wall, on the will of Frances Jackson, and on the right of women to 
hold judicial offices,—are also given; then follows a chapter on Lucy 
Downing and Harvard College, by which it appears that the first sug- 
gestion of this college may have been made by her. The full recogni- 
tion and establishment of woman suffrage in the Isle of Man, which is 
the last great gain, naturally closes the book, which is full of interesting 
particulars of the rise and progress of the movement for the equal rights of 


woman. 


THE RIGHT AND THE WronG USE oF WorpDs.—We do not at all 
share the impatience with which many critics seem to regard attempts 
like this (‘¢ The Verbalist : A Manual Devoted to Brief Discussions of 
the Right and the Wrong Use of Words.’’ By Alfred Ayres. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.). Good English is a real and definite 
thing, covering, no doubt, a wide space and admitting a large liberty 
of selection, but, nevertheless, having bounds so well settled at nearly 
all points, that a treatise showing where correctness of language begins 
and ends is thoroughly justified whenever it is substantially correct. 
In this volume, Mr. Ayres has, on the whole, done well. Most of his 
judgments are sound, and the reasons given for them ample. It may 
be said, perhaps, as standing back of this, that a large part of the 
book gives instances and lays down rules concerning which there can be 
no dispute among those who have advanced, even moderately, in the 
discriminative use of language ; and, as ‘‘ The Verbalist’’ is designed for 
a hand-book, useful to others than the very critical, the presence of this 
matter is entirely appropriate. Counting it, first, and adding what is, 
in our judgment, sound,—though considered by some open to argu- 
ment,—at least four-fifths of all that Mr. Ayres declares is declared in 
right authority ; and his book is therefore a useful companion to every 
writer who wishes to guard his verbal selections. 

There are some things, it is true, in which the author passes over 
the limits of sound taste into the barren regions of hypercriticism, and 
there are some other instances in which his canons of selection are 
not borne out by good reason. ‘The reader will be brought to this 
judgment, probably, at the very opening of the volume, by part of the 
observations made under the heading ‘‘ A~An.’’ After some sensible 
remarks to the effect that, before a word beginning with an aspirated 
‘“‘h,’”’ (*‘heroic,’’ ‘‘ harangue,’’ and ‘‘ historical,’ for instance, ) ‘‘a’’ 
should be used, and not *‘an,’’ unless you choose to cockneyize and 
weaken the aspiration of your ‘‘h’s,’’ it is declared that we should 
avoid the error of not repeating the article, and that we must say, in- 
stead of ‘‘an ivory handle and silver blade,’’ ‘‘an ivory handle and a 
silver blade, and, instead of ‘‘ an arbitrary and conventional language,’’ 
‘*an arbitrary and a conventional language.’’ ‘This latter instance is 
certainly indefensible. We are thinking of one language which is 
both arbitrary and conventional; Mr. Ayres would have us write as 
though we had in mind two languages, one of which was arbitrary and 
the other conventional. And his previous instance, presuming that the 
words refer to a certain weapon or instrument, is only a little less weak. 
To say that it has “‘ an ivory handle and silver blade,”’ is quite sufficient, 
unless the writer desires the very extreme of precision ; and nothing is 
gained in elegance or clearness by the second article. The reason 
Mr. Ayres gives for inserting it is that you cannot say ‘‘ am silver 
blade’’ (or ‘‘ am conventional language’’); but this is frivolous ; 
the second insertion of the article is, of course, understood, and, even 
if it were not, Mr. Ayres has just told us that ‘‘a’’ and “‘an’”’ are the 
same, the use of each, rather than the other, being directed simply by 
considerations of euphony. The one placed at the beginning of the 
clause is therefore good enough for the sense of both nouns, and, as it 
does not stand next to the second, no demand of euphony calls for its 
repetition in the alternative form. 
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Among rules made positive which are in reality doubtful, we place 
these, for example: That you must not say a thing is sold “ at 
auction,’’ but only ‘‘ by auction ;’’ that ‘‘ ice cream’’ is unjustifiable, and 
must be dismissed now for ‘‘ iced cream’’ (which in this country it cer- 
tainly never will be); that it is shocking to speak of ‘‘ kids’’ when you 
refer to kid gloves; that ‘‘rubbers,’’ ‘‘gums’’ and ‘‘arctics’’ are all 
in defiance of good taste, the only correct word being ‘‘ overshoes ;’’ and 
that ‘‘we live zz, not oz,—meet our acquaintances 7”, not om,—things 
occur 77, not om,—houses are built zz, not o7,—the street,— ‘‘a theory 
that would be tolerable if we had not come to understand ‘ in the 
street ’’ as the space between the curbstones; but which, in view of that 
fact, is worse than open to question. 

Two or three features in the volume are of special service. These 
are the details under the head ‘‘Is Being Built,’’ where the arguments for 
this and for ‘‘ is building ’’ are fully stated ; and those in relation to the 
use of the subjunctive form,—-a daily and hourly stumbling-block for care- 
ful writers. 


Tue Bank or NortH AMERICA.—The Bank of North America is 
justifiably proud of its history, and it has fittingly celebrated its centen- 
nial anniversary by a memorial volume, (‘‘ A History of the Bank of 
North America, the First Bank Chartered in the United States.’’ Pre- 
pared at the request of the President and Directors. By Lawrence 
Lewis, Jr. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1882. 8vo. Pp. 
153. With portraits of Robert Morris, Thomas Willing, the Nixons, 
and the other Presidents of the Bank, and fac-simi/es of the bank-notes 
of 1789, 1815, 1862 and 1864, and an appendix, containing the Act of 
Congress of December 31st, 1781, and other documents, ) 1n which the 
principal events of its long and useful career of business activity are set 
forth in very modest phrases. Organized under an Act of Congress of 
December 21st, 1781, in pursuance of a plan submitted by Robert 
Morris, almost wholly from a patriotic desire to sustain the feeble credit 
of the struggling Government, it rendered most efficient services. By 
its aid, troops were raised, arms and ammunition supplied, the army 
fed, and the expenses of the several branches of the State and national 
administrations largely defrayed. The first President, Thomas Willing, 
was a business partner of Robert Morris, and under his careful man- 
agement it overcame the opposition that threatened it from various quar- 
ters, and soon established its credit in a way that has remained unshaken 
from that day to this. Even the repeal of its charter by the State of 
Pennsylvania did not interrupt its business, although it gave the Legis- 
lature opportunity to renew the charter upon terms which savored more 
of oppression than good sense. Indeed, the same want of a decent 
regard for an institution which had served the Government and the 
people with uninterrupted fidelity was manifested in our own time, 
when the national Government had to be earnestly entreated to obtain 
permission for the bank to retain its old and honored name on the 
occasion of its conversion into a national bank. Fortunately, the 
example then set of respect for honorable traditions was, followed with 
the Banks of New York and Massachusetts, which were but a few years 
junior to the Bank of North America. Its successful career was largely 
due to the fact that its early managers shrewdly declined the tempting 
offers, both of the national and the State Governments,to become joint 
owners and to extend its operations over their limits with their growing 
resources. It has remained firmly anchored to the real business of 
banking, and it has shared in a modest but substantial. way with the 
steady growth of the community in which it has taken the lead in 
establishing and maintaining sound financial practices. Since 1860, 
which is the beginning of the existing era of finance in this country, 
it has accumulated and divided an annual average of over twenty per 
cent., and from the outset there have been but one or two years when 
the dividends were only nominal, while for the whole history of its 
existence it has made returns that showed the advantage of its singu- 
larly careful administration. The Bank of North America has, there- 
fore, a justifiable pride in the history of its foundation and of its long 
career of usefulness; and it has done well to perpetuate it in this 
memorial volume in goodly mechanical guise and excellent literary 
taste. 





Tue IRELAND oF To-Day.—Of recent attempts to state Ireland’s 
reason for discontent and agitation, we know of nothing equal to Mrs. 
Margaret F. Sullivan’s ‘‘Ireland of To-Day’’ (Philadelphia: J. C. 
McCurdy & Co.). Mrs. Sullivan is a forcible and clear writer. She 
wastes no energy in spasmodic denunciation. Her pages bristle with 
facts and their inferences, from first to last. She writes, not as an 
impartial judge between England and Ireland, but as an Irishwoman 
roused to anger by the wrongs of her country. And she has a com- 
plete grasp of the subject. She does not think that the land question 
is the only one. ‘The chapters entitled ‘‘ How Ireland Lost Her Manu- 
factures,’’ and ‘‘ A Nation Made Illiterate,’’ are among the best in the 
book. But perhaps the most important chapter is that entitled ‘*‘ How 
the Parliament was Lost.’’ ; 

Very few Americans realize that, eighty years ago, Ireland was an 
independent nation, with the right of self-government under the Eng- 





lish Crown ; that the country never gave either consent or assent to the 
measure by which it forfeited this position ; and that the Home Rulers 
and Nationalists asked no more than the repeal of an act which was car- 
ried through an oligarchical Parliament by the most shameless bribery 
inside and outside the House. ‘In the case of Ireland,’’ writes Mr. 
Leckey, ‘‘ as truly as in the case of Poland, a national Constitution was 
destroyed by a foreign power, contrary to the wishes of the people. In 
the one case, the deed was a crime of violence ; in the other, it wasa 
crime of treachery and corruption. In both cases, a legacy of endur- 
ing bitterness was the result.’’ As Grattan said, ‘‘the whole unbribed 
intellect of Ireland ’’ was opposed to the Union; and it is so to this 
day. The will to be one people, apart from all other countries, and 
especially apart from England, characterizes the overwhelming majority 
of the Irish people. 

Mrs. Sullivan especially emphasizes the relation of the Irish question 
to American affairs. Ireland’s misery drives her people into wholesale 
emigration. The destruction of her manufactures prevents her sending 
us any but unskilled labor. The pressure of the land-system, and its 
attendant iniquities, upon her people forces the annual remission of 
millions of American money by these immigrants to save her people at 
home from ruin. The country is made a great poor-house, for Ameri- 
cans to support by their remittances, and for Americans to relieve of 
its thronging multitudes by the immigration of its pauperized and un- 
skilled labor. This side of the Irish question gives Americans an 
interest in it far beyond any that England has in the fate and fortunes 
of our Western farmers ; yet, if an American Montgredien, with a similar 
backing, were to address a pamphlet to ‘‘ The Western Farmer in Ire- 
land,’’ there would be something of an explosion, beyond a doubt. 


GENEVIEVE WARD.—A very pretty and in many respects quite 
a readable volume it is which Zadel Barnes Gustafson makes con- 
cerning Miss Ward, the actress (‘‘Genevieve Ward. A Biographical 
Sketch.’’ Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.); but all its conditions and 
characteristics are necessarily so remindful of the advertising puffs of the 
dramatic ‘‘ advance agent,’’ that it is impossible to find entire satisfac- 
tion in it at any point. Miss Ward—the Countess de Guerbel, through 
a romantic and only ceremonious marriage with the count of that name, 
a Russian trifler with female affections,—is doubtless a very brilliant 
woman and fine artist ; the enthusiasm she inspires in her biographer, 
Miss—or is it Mrs. >—Gustafson, is, perhaps, no more than the coldest 
critic would feel if he had been arranging and elaborating the facts in 
her histrionic career. Still, we end as we began: There is much too 
much of the gush of theatrical advertising in this volume for it ever to 
be accepted as a real ‘‘ biography.”’ 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Moops: A NovEL. By Louisa M. Alcott. Pp. 359. $1.50. Roberts Brothers, Bos- 
ton. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE METTERNICH: 1830-1835. Edited by Prince Richa rd Metter- 
nich. Translated by Girard W. Smith. Vol. V. Pp. 476. $2.50. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, FOR BEGINNERS. By David 
Watson Rannie. Pp. 180. $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia.) 

THE ANTIETAM AND FREDERICKSBURG. (“Campaigns of the Civil War.” V.) By 
Francis Winthrop Palfrey. Pp. 228. $1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE WoRKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Witha Sketch 
of His Life. Pp. 294. $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

NOAH WEBSTER. (‘“ American Men of Letters.”) By Horace E. Scudder. Pp. 302. 
$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 

ASPECTS OF PoETRY: BEING LECTURES DELIVERED AT OXFoRD. By John Campbell 
Shairp, LL.D. Pp. 401. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH. For Popular Reading. By Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D. 
Pp. 233. $1.25. George H. Ellis, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

TENDER AND TRUE. Poems of Love. Selected by the editor of “Quiet Hours,” ete. 
Pp. 180. $1.00. George H. Ellis, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

THE Way oF Lirz. By George S. Merriam. Pp. 205. $1.00. George H. Ellis, 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Ecce Spiritus, A Statement of the Spiritual Principle of Jesus as the Law of Life. 
Pp. 238. $1.25. George H. Ellis, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


RECENT issue of the Vienna Meue Frete /resse contained several passages from 
Edmund Burke’s “ Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontent,” and the 
whole edition was confiscated by the authorities. 





It is announced that Miss Peixotto of Philadelphia, well known for her contribu- 
tions to Jewish Sunday-school literature, will scon publish a reading-book for Jewish 


’ children. 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers will immediately issue two more plays—* Measure for 
Measure,” and “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,”—in Rolfe’s popular edition of Shake. 
speare, They are also bringing out the second volume of Westcott and Hort’s Ne 
Testament in Greek, with introduction and appendix. They will publish J. R. 
Green’s “ Making of England,” soon. 

Among the literary labors of women, the Woman’s Fournad notes that Miss Laura 
B. Rodman has sold a new novel to Mr. Elverson, of the Philadelphia Seturday 
Night, and is going South to spend the winter in the completion of another story, “ in 
which the people of Dwight wiil figure quite largely; and that Miss Marietta Holley 
wiro wrote “ Josiah Allen’s Wife,” has a new work in hand, to be published next 
spring. It is to be hoped that the people of Dwight, in appearing “largely,” will do 
so with more satisfaction than those Cape Codders in Miss McLean’s book, and that 
Miss Holley has developed a greater refinement of conception than in « Josiah Allen’s 
Wife ” and “ Betsey Bobbitt.” 

Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, are to republish Rey. Phebe A. Hanaford’s 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln,” which had a sale of twenty thousand copies soon after 
the close of the war, and was translated into German. 

Robert Southey, in his familiar letters to Caroline Bowles,—letters which have just 
been published in England,— poured out invective on Byron, who had covered his 
verses with ridicule. « When,” he says, “I have found it necessary to take up the 
pen against Lord Byron, it has been more with a feeling of strength than of anger,— 
something like Aum pelstilzchen feels when he lays his paw upon a rat.” 

Mr. G. W. Williams, a colored man, who was, some years ago, a representative of 
Cincinnati in the Chio Legislature, has nearly completed his history of his race in 
America, and expects to publish it in the spring. He has been at work upon it more 
than two years. The first part is devoted to the kingdoms, manners, literature and 
religion of the race in Africa. The second part deals with the history of slavery in 
the colonies, and extends from 1618 to 1880. Ina preliminary chapter, Mr. Williams 
attempts to prove that there is but one race, one language and one blood. 

The unique little volume of poems, « by Owen Innsley,” recently issued in Boston, 
and receiving an unusual share of praise, is the work of a lady, Miss Lucia W. Jenison. 

New York 7ridune: “The first edition of the Princess Beatrice’s ‘ Birthday 
Book’ is exhausted, and a second edition is in preparation. If this amiable young 
lady were only Miss Beatrice Guelph, how faithfully her inartistic work would cling 
to the publisher’s shelf.” 

Dr. Bain of Aberdeen has written and will soon publish two volumes on the Mills, 
father and son. The volume on John Stuart Mill will present divers personal recol- 
lections and family documents, with a criticism of his writings and character; that on 
James Mill is an exhaustive biography. 

Mr. Howard Pyle will use his pencil and pen, it is understood, almost exclusively 
for the Messrs. Harper during the present. year. 

An index to Hawthorne’s works, enabling readers to refer to any cheracter, inci- 
dent, or noteworthy thought, in Hawthorne’s writings, will be published shortly by 
Houghton, Milflin & Co, in two editions, to match the “ Little Classic” and “ Library ” 
editions of Hawthorne’s works. 

Mr. W. B. Closson, who engraved the series of portraits for Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.,—Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, and others,—is at"work now on one of Henry 
James, Jr., for them. 

Mr. W. H. Bishop, the author of « Detmold,” whose new novel, ‘The House of a 
Merchant Prince,” is begun in the February 4tdantic, is in California. 

A yolume by Professor Shairp of Oxford, containing the lectures delivered by him 
as professor of poetry in that university, will be immediately published by Houghton, 
Mitilin & Co. 

The midwinter issue of 74e Century magazine is out to-day (21st), with the new 
cover, designed by Mr. Vedder, and with the old name, “ Scribner’s Monthly,” recently 
retained as a sub-title, now entirely omitted. The average edition, the publishers 
state, is now one hundred and thirty-two thousand, while one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand copies are to be printed of this issue, In England, twenty thousand copies 
of the November number were sold. 

Pofessor George P. Fisher’s article in the North American Review for February, 
the third in the series on “ The Christian Religion,” is a contrast, indeed, tothe two 
papers which preceded it, by Mr. Ingersoll and Judge Black. On the whole, itis a 
very strong presentation of the Christian argument. The other articles inthe number 
are: “ Do the Spoils Belong to the Victor?” by President Andrew D, White; « A 
Remedy for Railway Abuses,” by Isaac L. Rice; « Repudiation in Virginia,” by Sen- 
ator John W. Johnston; and “The Lancet and the Law,” by Henry Bergh. 


The leading article in the 7es2 Monthly for February is a second paper by Mr. 
Dorman B, Eaton, on “Term and Tenure of Office.” The other contents are: 
« Ecclesiasticism verses Truth,” by John Andrews Harris; “* Popol Vuh: the Bible 
of the Quiche Redskins of Guatemala,” by John P, Lundy; « Mr. Winthrop’s Centen- 
nial Orations,” by Christopher Stuart Patterson; “ Science ;” “ University Items ;” 
‘“« Brief Mention ;” and “ New Books.” The /es# presents a very attractive appear- 
ance in its new cover, strongly inviting the beholder to take it up and lock within. 


> 


Magazine-publishers have been in the habit of cutting by machine the edges of a 
part of each month's edition; indeed, as far as expense is concerned, they would be 
glad to trim the whole, for the waste paper more than pays the cost of cutting. The 
appearance of the magazine-page is, however, seriously impaired by trimming off this 
margin, and the publishers of 7%e Century have decided no longer to send out cut 





copies of their periodical. It is said, also, that they have in contemplation a new 
style of binding the volume, in which the leaves are to remain untrimmed by machine, 
even when made up in book form. They are preparing for the first volume of Zhe 
Century a new cover of great richness and beauty. The cloth will be of dull gold, 
and the stamp, in dark reddish-brown, will nearly cover its entire surface. 

Caroline Fox, whose “ Memories of Old Friends” is announced for early issue by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., was a member of a distinguished Quaker family living in Pen- 
jerrick, Cornwall, Her father, Robert Ware Fox, was a scientific man of note, the 
inventor of the “ deflector dipping needle,” which has since been used in all Arctic ex- 
plorations, and of other instruments ; and was the personal friend of some of the most 
distinguished men and women of his day. Caroline began to take notes of the con- 
versation of these personages when she was sixteen years of age, in 1835, and con- 
tinued them until 1871—two years before her death. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. are to bring out a new edition of Lydia Maria Child’s memoir 
of Isaac T. Hopper. 

The demand for Mr. Gannett’s “ Year of Miracle ” outran the first edition, and the 
publisher, George H. Ellis, of Boston, will issue a second at once. 

General J. Meredith Read is using his leisure in Paris in writing a life of Gibbon, 
the historian. 

Mr. W. F. Sperry, who was, until the business consolidation of the a¢ion and the 
New York £vening fost, managing editor of the latter, (his father-in-law, Mr. Hender- 
son, being publisher, and a large stockholder,) has taken hold of the Morning News 
of Wilmington, Delaware, and brought out that journal enlarged, with the price 
raised to two cents, on the 16th instant. Mr. Sperry graduated with honor at Yale, 
and is a journalist of capacity. 

The birthday bocks of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have proved very popular. 
The “Longfellow” is in its seventeenth thousand, and the “Emerson” and the 
“ Whittier ” each in their ninth. 

Rev, H. M. Kieffer’s “Recollections of a Drummer-Boy,” in St. Micholas, are 
bringing the editors of that magazine letters from old soldiers, confirming the reminis- 
cences. Mr. Kieffer now has charge of a church at Norristown, Pennsylvania. A 
curious circumstance is that the artist who is illustrating his sketches served “on the 
other side” in the war, and was in a regiment directly opposed to that of Mr. 
Kieffer at Gettysburg. 

The Literary World says: “One of the facts apparently substantiated by Dr. 
Draper in his recent work on ‘ King’s Mountain and its Heroes,’ is that Major André 
was twice guilty of theft; once, while stationed in Philadelphia, stealing from the 
library of the University a complete set of Z’ Zxcyclopédie, which was a present from 
the French Academy by the hands of Franklin; and, again, taking from Franklin’s 
residence, which he occupied for a season, a portrait of that philosopher.” 

The illustrated edition of Bayard Taylor’s “Home Ballads” has proved very 
popular, as it well deserved todo. The many friends of Mrs. Taylor will be sincerely 
glad of the fact. 

The abstracted Professor in Mrs. Burnett’s new story—“ Through One Administra- 
tion,”—is said to be a pen-portrait of Professor Simon Newcomb, of the Naval Ob- 
serva tory. ‘ s 

Mr. Parke Godwin is engaged on a new edition of Bryant. D. Appleton & Co, 
have in press the first two volumes. The other four are to appear at intervals through 
the year. 

The new paper started in Baltimore by Mr. Hazelton, on January Ist, came to an 
end at the close of the second week. The whole performance was of the most sur- 
prising character. The enterprise was organized with the appearance of most abund- 
ant capital, when in reality it had so little that the men who set the type could not be 
paid at the end of the first week. 





x 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


REPRESENTATIVE AIKEN ON THE SOUTH CAROLINA NEGRO 
EXODUS. 





To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
N your issue of the 14th inst., commenting upon the exodus of negroes from South 

Carolina, you say the State will suffer, «for a scarcity of colored labor must prove 
very embarrassing, as white laborers will not settle in a State where public opinion is 
unfavorable to laborers of any kind.” 

Upon what grounds do you make this libellous charge upon the people of that State ? 
What information have you, justifying so defamatory a publication? Have you ever 
been in South Carolina, and associated with the people whom you thus libel? If not, 
you have credited false rumors. Those who create public opinion in that State are as 
honest, sympathetic friends of the laboring man as can be found anywhere in the 
United States. 

Perhaps the “say so” of the migrants themselves has influenced you; for through 
the press you have learned that they allege that “ they are unfairly treated in the mat- 
ter of hiring and dealing by their white neighbors.” A few disgruntled negroes assert 
this, and you at once conclude, “in the eyes of a good many Southerners, the negro 
is, by rights, a slave still.” The affidavits of all the white menin the State to the con- 
trary would not, perhaps, induce you even to question the truthfulness of these com- 
plaints, and hence my denial of it may have no effect; but I think it a duty to repel 
any such slanderous accusation as you have made, even though prompted by no mali- 


|. cious intent. 


During 1881, a most calamitous drought visited the greater portion of South 
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Carolina, beginning at planting-time, and not ending until after harvest. On thousands of 
acres, the planted seed did not even germinate, the whole season. On other thousands, 
they grew, but produced nothing. Edgefield County, from which these negroes have 
chiefly emigrated, suffered as terribly from this drought as any other portion of the 
State. In most instances, the colored laborers last year did not even pay the rent of 
the lands they cultivated. In most cases, too, merchants lost by advancing them the 
necessaries of life. And, everywhere in the State to-day, land-owners, merchants and 
laborers are in a deplorable condition, consequent upon this disastrous drought. Is it 
any wonder, then, that there should be unrest among them ? 

In the midst of this condition of things, a negro preacher arrives from Arkansas and 
tells his friends, and the colored people generally, that in that State labor is worth 
thirty dollars per month, and that the demand is greater than the supply. This report 
is credited ; and at once numbers of them determine to emigrate,—for which no one 
does or should condemn them. 

The migratory disposition of the negro is known and appreciated by his evhite fel- 
low-citizens South. Since their emancipation, they have gone by families, scores and 
hundreds, from county to county, and from State to State ; and occasionally emigration 
to more distant sections, and even to foreign countries, (Liberia, for instance,) has been 
advocated by thousands of them, Why should not they, as well as the whites, be allowed 
to emigrate as they desire, and that, too, without provoking anathemas upon the whites 
of the South by those who know nothing of the causes, the people, or the country, and 
who base their every opinion about the matter upon prejudice in favor of the negro 
and against the white man? From your course, two years ago, in interrogating 
Southern prominent men upon many political topics relating to the South, and publish- 
ing with just criticisms their respective replies, I had conceived the idea even-handed 
justice would be extended us by THE AMERICAN; but Iam deceived. There is an in- 
fection known as hypocritical sanctity, that crops out among Northern editors when- 
ever the reciprocal relations of the two races at the South are alluded to; and it seems 
to me that you have latterly become infected with this disease. Whether it will ever 
allow you or any other Northern editor to look upon the white people of the South 
with any other than jaundiced eyes, is perhaps problematical. And, therefore, I may 
be wasting both time and labor in writing you; but I have done what my feelings and 
judgment suggested as a duty, convinced that my views are correct and yours are er- 
roneous. 

Since I began writing this article, the Washington /os¢ has been laid upon my 
table, and I send the enclosed extract from it for your perusal. 

Very respectfully, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 16, 1882. 


D. WYATT AIKEN. 


[The extract enclosed by Mr. Aiken is a dispatch from Charleston, reporting an 
interview with United States Senator Butler, in which he represents that the agricul- 
tural prosperity of South Carolina is not dependent upon colored labor, and is of opin- 
ion that, if half the negro laborers were taken from the State, it would benefit the white 
people by compelling them to get out of the old ruts and use improved machinery , 
he does not deny, however, that the exodus is due to hard treatment of the colored’ 
people, except that, after remarking that “ they ought to be treated fairly and honestly,” 
he adds, parenthetically, “and, as a general thing, they are so treated,”—which leaves 
the impression, of course, that in some instances they are not. 

We fear that nothing we could here say would convince Mr. Aiken, in his present 
frame of mind, of our friendliness for the white people of South Carolina, the same 
as for people of the same or different complexion in other States. He must be aware, 
of course, that the slave-holding theory and its practice were fatal to “the dignity of 
labor,’ and he probably will not undertake to assure us that that theory has ceased to 
be powerful—possibly controlling,—in South Carolina. So far as there has been an im- 
provement, however, in the favor with which wages-rewarded labor is regarded by the 
ruling class of the State, it is a subject for hearty congratulation ; and, when the change 
shall progress to the point marked by the public opinion of those States which now re- 
ceive the bulk of the immigrant laborers from Europe, we shall hear very little, we 
think, of such wholesale departures out of any locality as that now seen from South 
Carolina. 

Meanwhile, may we not express the hope that Mr. Aiken will be willing, when he 
finds a “‘ Northern editor” disposed, as he thinks, to act fairly in the main, but differing 
from himself in some one particular, to concede that there may be room for divergence 
of view, without the assumption that the editor—and not Mr. Aiken, of course,—is “ in- 
fected ” with “hypocritical sanctity ” ?] 








FINANCiAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, January 19. 

ITH some manifestations of recovery and firmness in prices at the close of last 

week, the stock market remains still uncertain of either advance or decline. An 
apparent under-current of buying in New York has led to the belief there, on some 
days, that the trunk-line controversy,-was certain to be soon settled, and that the pur- 
chasing was being done for those who had the early news. At the same time, it is cer- 
tain that, up to this morning, the contest remains active, and that, because of this, the 
future of prices is a matter of pure speculation. On the whole, the market shows 
and suggests caution. There have been large sales of Reading Railroad stock, 
both in New York and Philadelphia, which are asserted to be a part, at least, 
of the large holding of the Messrs. McCalmont of London, who supported Mr. Bond 
for re-election to the presidency of the road, and who are assumed to be 
unwilling to carry so much stock under Mr. Gowen. The free selling has had the 
effect of reducing the quotations of Reading some six per cent. from the quotations a 
week ago. The following were the closing prices (sales,) of leading stocks in Phila- 
delphia yesterday: Northern Pacific, common, 3634 (buyer 15); Northern Pacitic, 
preferred, 753%; Pennsylvania Railroad, 62%; Lehigh Navigation, 435¢; Hunt- 
ingdon and Broad-Top, preferred, 29% ; Reading Railroad, 297%; Northern Central 
— 50%; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 625%; United Companies of New Jersey, 
I 








In New York, the closing prices of principal stocks were: New York Central, 13443 
New York, Lake Erie and Western, 4134 ; Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 114% ; 
C. and N. W., common, 127; C. and N. W., preferred, 139%; Ohio and 
Mississippi, 361% ; Pacific Mail, 41; Western Union, $114; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
common, 108 7 ; Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 12214 ; New Jersey Central, 9436 ; 
Delaware and Hudson, 1074 ; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 125; Michigan 
Central, 8814; Union Pacific, 11914 ; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 367 ; Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 693¢ ; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 964 ; Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 109%; St. Paul and Omaha, 3534; St. Paul and 
Omaha, preferred, 101; Louisville and Nashville, 97; Kansas and Texas, 38; 
Nashville and Chattanooga, 861% ; Denver and Rio Grande, 727%; New York, On 
tario and Western, 2713; Norfolk and Western, preferred, 57; Mobile and Ohio, 
3414; Erieand Westerr, 35% ; Canada Southern, 5: 13; Columbus, Cleveland and In- 
diana Central, 211% ; Central Pacific, 9034 ; Missouri Pacific, 1023¢ ; Texas Pacific, 
504 ; Indiana, Bloomfield and Western, 47 4. ; 

The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in New York 
yesterday : : ; 


. : Bid. Asked. 
United States 44s, 1891, registered, . p : , 11434 115 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . ; : F 11434 115 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . P : ; 1184 11834 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : ‘ : ‘ r18\ 1183¢ 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ‘ : - 5 128 
United States currency 6s, 1896, : : 2 ; 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, a j : : 129 
United States currency 6s, 1898, . : 5 j 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, is ; , ; 130 
Continued 6s, ; c : : : ‘ - 101 loll 
Continued s5s,_ . ‘ : ; , : : ‘ 10214 102 5g 


The very animated contest over the election of officers of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company resulted in the choice of ex-President Gowen and the 
Board of Managers associated with him, several of whom served on the Board previous 
to 1881 (when Mr. Bond and his associates were chosen). The result was effected 
by the casting of the proxies held by Mr. Vanderbilt and his friends for Mr. Gowen, and 
subsequently the election was confirmed by the Court, the counsel for Messrs. McCal- 
mont and Bond deciding not to make a further legal contest. President Gowen, it is 
now stated, will shortly visit Europe on an errand connected with the proposed reor 
ganization of the Reading’s finances by the issue of tle “deferred income bonds.” 

Another very large gain in reserve was made by the banks of New York City last 
week, and by their statement on Saturday they held $7,253,350 in excess of the 
legal requirement. The chief items in the statement were : 


January 7. January 14. Differences, 
Loans, P ‘ $319,110,400 $ 319,554,000 Inc. $443,600 
Specie, 4 P 61,5145¢ co 66,529,200 Inc. 5:015,200 
Legal tenders, 16,678,8co 17,574,8CO Inc. 896,000 
Deposits, © 299,5C0,400 307 402,600 Inc. 7,902,200 
Circulation, P 20,20:),000 20,158,600 Dec. 50,400 


The Philadelphia banks also continued to increase their holding of reserve. Their 
statement, made on Saturday, compares as follows in its principal items: 


January 7. January 14. Differences, 
Loans, 3 ‘ $74,c89,072 $74,165,142 Inc. $76,070 
Reserve, . ? 17,439,331 17,897,248 Tne. 457,917 
Deposits, . ‘ 51,826,412 51,037,360 Dec. 189,052 
Circulation, 11,137,034 11,133,986 Dec. 3,648 
Clearings, . 56,513,474 50,917,991 Dec. 5,595,483 


The Secretary of the Treasury issued the one hundred and seventh call for the re- 
demption of bonds on the afternoon of the 12th instant. It calls for twenty millions 
of the extended six per cents., the principal and interest of which will be paid on 
March 13th, interest ceasing at that date. 

In his annual report to the Legislature of New York, the Comptroller of the State, 
Mr. Wadsworth, (now Representative in Congress,) gives a table showing that the 
State tax has been reduced from $15,726,482 in 1874, to $6,082,829 in 1883. 
$2,052,537,598 
2,031,257,606 


628,719,708 


The gross valuation of taxable property in 1871 was 
The gross valuation in 1881 was ; ; 





Increase in ten years, . 








Increase of valuation of 1881, compared with 1880, 2 $43,388,868 

The ability to reduce the rate of tax is due, Mr. Wadsworth says, to the operation 
of the law, passed in 1880, laying taxes upon corporations, and to the use of the veto 
power by the Governor. The revenue from corporations, he estimates, will presently 
be not less than two million dollars a year. 

There were 441,043 immigrants landed at New York last year, and, outside of the 
152,421 destined for that city, and the 4:,116 for Philadelphia, the greatest number 
were swallowed up in the wheat-growing States. Illinois tcok 54,461, Ohio 24,204, 
Michigan 20,300, Wisconsin 19,715, Minnesota 18,319, and Iowa 16,475. The flow 
to the Southern States was very small, Texas coming in for 2,390, Louisiana 1,036, 
Tennessee 967, Virginia 895, South Carolina 794, North Carolina and Georgia 728 
each, Mississippi 57@, Florida 553, and Alabama 386. Of the other States, New 
Jersey claims 12,809, Massachusetts 11,270, Missouri 9,724, Connecticut 7,949, Ne 
braska 6,235, Rhode Isiand 2,c96, and Utah 2,323 

The Lake Superior copper district produced during 1881 an increase cf 2,602 tons 
of metal over the out-put of 1880, the figures being, respectively, 24,102 and 31,500 
tons. Of this whole amount, more than half, or 19,462 tons, was produced by the 
Calumet and Hecla mine. 
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The November Century ;—“The most able and 
valuable publication ever put forth in magazine form.” 
PROVIDENCE PREss. 

The December Century ;—“ For personal portrai- 
ture and biography, the richest single issue ever made 
by a migazine.”’—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

The January Century ;—“ An ideal number.” — 
New YORK OBSERVER. 


THE FEBRUARY 


MIDWINTER 
_ CENTURY 


ready January 2!Ist, is a worthy successor of the last three 
brilliant numbers The N. Y. Graphic recently said, 
«© Take it all in all, THe CENTURY is already a better - 
magazine than SCRIBNER’S ever was,”—and this is the 
general verdict. With increased excellence has come 

A LARGELY INCREASED SALE. 

The average edition of the last twelve numbers under 
the name of ‘“SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY,” was 120,000, 
while of the first four numbers of THE CENTURY it has 
been nearly 133,000. In. England, with an average 
monthly edition of 16,230 for a year, 20,500 copies of 
November have been sold. 

With the Midwinter number is begun the use of 

THE NEW COVER, 
designed by Elihu Vedder,—to be varied by different 
designs for the seasons. The title « SCRIBNER’S MONTH- 
LY” is now omitted from the cover-page. The contents 
include : 

A new poem, “ Hermes Trismegistus,”’ by 
je «4 HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

An essay on * The Superlative,” by 
EA RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

A frontispiece portrait of 
i GEORGE W. CABLE, 
with accompanying article. A brilliantly illustrated 

‘‘TILE CLUB”? PAPER. 

Continuation of « A Modern Instance,” by 

W. D. HOWELLS. 
A poem, “ Lovers in the Tropics,” by 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
A new “ Rudder Grange” story by 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
An interesting instalment of the novel of Washington 
life, «« Through One Administration,” by 
Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Also, the text (condensed) of her new play, 
‘¢ ESMERALDA.”’ 

A paper on Frederick W. Robertson, by the late 
DEAN STANLEY. 

An illustrated paper—of value to players—on 
LAWN TENNIS. 

The other contents include interesting essays, richly 
illustrated papers on “Sculpture,” the ee ig Mora- 
vian settlement at Bethlehem, Pa. (by “H. H.’’), full 
departments, etc,, etc. 

The number is sold everywhere ; price 35 cents. 
Subscription price of the magazine, $4.00 a year. 


Tue CENTURY CO. 
UNION seinen New YorK viii New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


CECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Send for catalogue. 





Many as Good as New, at Low Prices. 


15 & 17 N. 13th Street, Phila. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Successor to Peter Doyle. 


A few copies of “The Book-Hunter’’ left, price, $3.00 net. 





“« Mr. Howells shows his usual skill and humor, and more than 
an ordinary amount of in nance OAT NartIon. 

“ Bright, humorous and entertaining *—THE CRITIC. 

«* Abounds in bright humor.’’—THe INDEPENDENT, 

«Told with consummate skill.””— PHILADELPHIA LEDGER, 


Dr. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 


By WM. D. HOWELLS. Published by James 
R. Osgood & Co. ($1.50.) : 


“A ony of woman’s foibles, pursued with great humor,’”’— 
Lirerary Worvv. 

“ We call it delightful with reason.”—ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

«« Grace Breen is one of the most lovable of his creations. She 
carries our hearts as surely as the Lady of the Aroostook.””—Nrw 
York TrisunE 


d. hi. 


To playfull illuminate the pest social p 
special gift.” —Tue Dra. 


is his 








THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT, 


— OUR TOOL CABINET OR CHEST. — 


Sharpened Ready For Use. 
“A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING.” 


BEST QUALITY TOOLS. 








«YI Td SLI NI ODNIHLAYFZAD » 
azejdwo0g pe3317 
“HSV GNV LOANIVM JO AAGVN 


——MADE BY——. 
WM. P. WALTER’S SONS, 


No. 1233 MARKET STREET. 


SCROLL SAWS. 


- 


POCKET CUTLE®¥. 





A PRACTICAL 


CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS, 


WITH FULL CONCORDANCE AND OTHER INDEXES. 
By J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Warp. 





EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 





WHAT REPRESENTATIVE MEN SAY: 


Ex-Speaker Randall, of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, writes from Washington, under date | 


of January: 

“‘Enclosed+find check for copy of ‘Cyclopedia of 
Quotations.’ I am much pleased with it. I consider 
it the best book of quotations which I have seen.” 
Private Secretary Harvey of Vice-President Davis 

writes : 


' Quotations.’ 


“ At the request of Judge Davis, I have tested its | 


merits by reference to original authorities. It is admi- 
rably organized and fills a void long felt by professional 
and public men.” 


Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan writes: 


“It is the most perfect work of the kind I have yet | 


met with. Should be in every private and public 


library.” 


Henry W. Longfellow writes: 


“TI shall often read and enjoy this ‘Cyclopedia of 
I am glad to see that it is so thoroughly 
furnished with indexes of authors and subjects. It can 
hardly fail to be a very successful and favorite volume.” 


George William Curtis writes: 


“TI congratulate the authors and publishers on the 
happy completion of a work which must have cost a 
great deal of labor. It isa handsome volume. 

Am sure to find it a most serviceable companion.” 


Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale 
College, writes: 


“TJ shall value the book for its own worth, and am 


, confident it will be a help and pleasure to many.” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes writes from Boston, | 


Mass.: 


“It is a very handsome and immensely laborious | 


work ; has cost years to make it. I shall let it lie near 
my open dictionaries. It is a massive and teeming 
volume.” 


U. S. Senator Edmunds writes: 


“It isthe most complete and best work of the kind | 
A rich treasury | 


with which I am acquainted. : 
of gems gathered from many fields of literature.” 


Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, M. C., writes: 


“In relation to the ‘Cyclopedia of Quotations,’ I 
desire to express my sincere thanks to you and to the 
authors of this admirable publication. The labor be- 
stowed must have been immense, and the result is a 
work indispensable to authors, scholars and speakers. 
The completeness of the indices is simply astonishing ; 
and the design is so well executed as to leave nothing 
to be desired on the part of those who may have occa- 
sion to find or verify a quotation.” 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


« By long odds the best book of quotations in existence.”—V. Y. Herald, Jan. 2. 
“Tf it had no better feature to recommend it, the elaboration of its index would place it before others of its 


kind... ¥. Times, Dec. 24. 


“ The compilations of Allibone and Bartlett are quite out of competition.”— Christian Union. 

“Must at once take its place among the few really standard books.” Boston Glode, Jan. 8. 

“Tt is a whole library in itself”—M. Y. Fournal of Commerce. 

“For convenience and usefulness, the work cannot to our mind be surpassed, and it must long remain the 


standard among its kind, ranking side by side with, and being equally indispensable in every well-ordered library as, 
Worcester’s and Webster’ s Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, and Crabb’s Synonyms.”—Soston Fost, Jan. 10. 





In magnitude, accuracy and convenience, it is beyond comparison the best work of the kind 
ever issued. 





PrIcEs: Royal 8vo, over nine hundred pages, heavy paper, in cloth binding, $5; in sheep, $6.50; in half morocco, 
$8; in full morocco, $10. 


Sold by the book trade, or sent on receipt of price, postage free, by the publishers, 


I. K. FUNK & CO., to and 12 Dey St., New York. 
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STANDAKD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, ‘They consist of 


Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation. 


Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 


ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 


Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrhoea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones, 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 


Jayne's Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all 
cases where an external application is required. 


Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy, 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice. The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used. 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere, 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


: | 
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No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
South Ninth Street.) 






(Formerly 
TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


4 Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant. 


| style and make, 





Copy for Advertisements should reach 
us by 9 A. M., Thursday. 


Tue AMERICAN, 


P. O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 





bgp gee FEW COMPETENT SOLICITORS, of good 

address and satisfactory reference as to character for honesty 
and sobriety, to canvass for a higa-class weekly. To the right 
party a fair cash compensation will be paid. Address, in own hand- 
writing, Philadelphia P. O. Box 2445. 


TIMBER LAND FOR SALE. 


th. IN NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA, with good rail- 
road outlet both to New York and Philadelphia. ell tim- 
bered- with Hemlock of extra quality, Birch, Cherry,etc. New 
Saw Mill on the property, and lumbering operations in progress. 
Parties owning it desire to close out a partnership, Ades, H. 
M. Jenkins, West Chester, Pa, : 











ALL NEW MUSIC 
as published, with large 
Mail orders special attention. 
ORRIN. ROGERS. 


1223 Chestnut. 


catalogue, at half price. 





NEW BOOKS. 


ASPECTS OF POETRY. 


First Rank. | 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, | 
| 


Compare it with any other make, and 

sey: : : : : Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JonN CAMPBELL SHAIRP 

if it is not better and lower in price, quality considered, | & y J ? 
I 4 y 7 LL. D., Professor of Poetry, Oxford; author of ‘“* Culture 


bring it back and get the money. | and Relgion,” “ Poetic Interpretation of Nature,’’ and 


“Studies in Poetry and Philosophy.’’ 1 vol 


| $1.50. 
John W anamaker & Co., | Those who have read Principal Shairp’s previous books will 
gladly welcome this. His treatment of the subject is so fresh and 
so scholarly that the book is one of remarkable interest to all 
lovers of poetry and of literature. 


16mo, gilt top. 


818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. | 
| —_— 
AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 
Epirep sy CHartes DupLey WARNER. 
Vor Il. ‘**NOAH WEBSTER.” 





snuesian one | 


Philadelphia Mourning Store | 
¥ONES & FISHER, | 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. | 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 


Barker Brothers € Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 








By Horace E. Scupper, author of ‘‘ Stories and Romances,’ 


- With a fine Portrait. $1.25. 


3oston Town,” etc. 
In this book, Mr. Scudder, in the clear and attractive style which 
has made him justly popular. narrates the events of Noah Webster’s 
career, and shows how his various writings, and notably his werk 
on his Dictionary, fitted into and aided the intellectual development 
of America, It isa book of special interest, and admirably con- 
tinues the series so happily begun by Mr. Warner's “‘ Irving.’” 














HAWTHORNE INDEX. 


An Analytical Index to the works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with 
a Sketch of his Life. Uniform with the ‘ Little Classic” 
Edition of Hawthorne’s Works. §1.25. Also uniform with 
the Library Edition. $2.00. 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


This full Index enables one to refer immediately to any charac- 
ter, scene, incident, or striking passage in Hawthorne’s writings, 
and cannot fail to be very acceptable to all his readers. 


Philaaetphia. 


THE MIND OF MENCIUS. 


Or, Political Economy founded upon Moral Philosophy. A Sys- 
| tematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 

Mencius. Classified and translated, with Comments and Ex- 
Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow planations, by Rev. Ernst Faser. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with additional Notes, by Rev."A. B. Hutcurnson, C_ 
M.S., Church Mission, Hong Kong. Vol. 26 in the Philo- 
sophical Library. 8vo, gilt top. $3.50. 


interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


A systematic statement of the ideas of Mencius, who holds so 

commanding a position in the intellectual history of China; invalu- 

| able to the student of moral philosophy, political economy, Chinese 
history, and to missionaries. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on recei;t of 


JAMES MORGAN, se frgtyatts 
Grocer AND Trea Deater, [{((UGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0, Boston. 


1229 MARKET STREET. 


Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. The W, har LO n R aur oad 


a ee Switch Co. 
JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 
JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., PA. 








ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 











BOSTON. SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 


—— WITH —— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 
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IS FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 
A. WILLIAMS & CoO,, THE WHARTON RAILROAD 


83 WASHING | ch to 
NGTO . 
283 N STREET. | Office, 28 South Third Street, 


Advertisements and Subscriptions for THz AMERICAN will be for- | Works, 23a and Washington Ave. 
warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN, 257 Wash- | ‘ 6 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ington Street, Room 8, Herald Building. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 
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